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PREFACE 


Thousands of years ago. Yoga has been referred 
to as eternal [sanatana) and archaic {puritana), 
besides being glorified as the cream [navanita) of 
Indian culture without the knowledge of which 
even gods could not be gods. Naturally, for those 
interested in culture, this fact should be sufficient 
tp arouse intere-st about what Yoga really is. 

It has been emphasized that true knowledge of 
Yoga is not possible without its practice. Conse¬ 
quently, those who study its ideology through its 
metaphysics are unqualified to evaluate it. It is 
only when yoga ideology is translated into practice 
through its own technology that knowledge about 
Yoga is regarded as genuine. 

The jargon of. yoga philosophy, thanks to the 
growth of over a hundred schools, have so 
complicated the basic yoga ideology that only a very 
few are able to apprehend the true spirit of Yoga. 
What is worse, the yoga technology also suffered 
equally at the hands of miracle-mongers, spurious 
imposters, psuedo-yogins, dubious esoteric gurus, 
and others. Consequently, the sincere students of 
Yoga find both the yoga ideology and technology 
somewhat confusing for adaptation as a way of life. 

Religiously and dogmatically wedded to a spiri¬ 
tual goal, this yoga ideological and technological 
amalgam failed to provide imperative guidelines for 
sociological order in the interest of all as it did in the 
interest of one. Such social lack-lustre precluded 
its acceptance by the masses. 
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Until the last century, Yoga thus touched only 
the periphery ol social life without being able to 
enter it. Prejudice, misgiving, false notion and 
calumny reduced Yoga to a passive mystery. That 
basic Yoga possesses tremendous sociological 
potentials for the good of humanity needed ex¬ 
position. Re-orientation of Yoga at both the levels 
—ideological and technological was thus found 
to be long overdue to augment the benefits of its 
comprehensive scientific-fl/ffi-cultural values foi the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. 

Having this as his great ideal—to preserve the 
ancient cultural heritage of Yoga, to rc-orientate 
its theory and practice for socialization, to piovidc 
proofs to substantiate its claims, and to otherwise 
promote the rational, pragmatic and normative 
yoga spirit—the author pioneered The Yoga Insti¬ 
tute in 1918. The modern history of Yoga covering 
half a century is a proof of what has been achieved 
in these directions. 

At the Institute, technological work which pre¬ 
ceded other activities evoked considerable interest 
in all countries, for clarification of ideological 
perspectives to enable a layman to accept Yoga as a 
way of life. These essays are expected to fulfil this 
purpose since they bear the spirit of Yoga and 
textual authenticity. From 1930, some ol them 
have appeared as editorials, essays and summaries 
of lectures on topical controversies by the author. 
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YOGA: SCIENCE OF MAN 


In Nature, the inevital)le and unending processes 
of creation and disintegration—life and death¬ 
like the Persian wheel [ghatamala] persist in an un¬ 
broken chain. In fact, what is Man but an 
insigniiicant tiny phenomenon in this vast universe 
who however much he may try cannot escape the 
consequences of the mighty forces of Nature 
evercJianging. But because he is gifted not only 
with the power of consciousness alike other biologic 
creation but also with intelligence and will [citta), 
he is better provided than other creatures with tlie 
ability not only to vary but even to challenge these 
very processes of Nature. 

It is on this highest but substantive realization 
and truth that Yoga has been founded. Man is 
therefore olrliged to explore his potentials—physical, 
mental, moral and spiritual so that, through their 
maximum culmination, he can challenge and evade 
the very Law of Karma (cause_ and effect). That 
a genuine yogin succeeds in doing this is a matter 
of history recorded from ancient times. 

Yoga thus occupied in the ancient culture from 
time immemorial an unparalleled and distinct 
recognizance as the one and only integrated 
technology of self-culture and self-education of the 
physical, the mental, the moral and the spiritual. 
Through its elaborate integrated system of disci¬ 
pline, it sublimates man to divinity by education 
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yoga; science of man j 

not only of the conscious but also of the sub¬ 
conscious. Yoga, in that sense, is the science o 
man. _ | 

The two facets of the science of Man which have | 

been vying with each other from time beyond . 

memory to satisfy human needs and quests, both 
physical and metaphysical, by varying or challenging ^ 
the iron Laws of Nature, are: Science and Culture. | 

The twins, however, have been regarded by their | 

respective votaries to be so disparate that humanity 
has not yet struck upon the golden mean in evolving 
either a standard scientific culture or an integ¬ 
rated cultural science which is at once acceptable 
to one and all. 

Notwithstanding this paradox, a unique humane 
experiment was carried out in ancient ^ India to 
evolve a synthetic culture with the analytical pi eci- 
sion of an exact science. Yoga-for that is what 
the ultimate synthesis of Indian culture virtually | 

represents—was and is still regarded in India as the I 

highest in evolutive achievement by Man and for 
that reason enjoys and commands respect not only j 

of modern Inia but of the world because of its i 

inherent vitality as the utmost and unsurpassed 
process of self-education. 

Briefly, Yoga consists in the perfection and control 
of both the body and the mind, and as a process 
leads Man from the ignoble to the noble finally 
culminating in the realization of the Self as the 
Absolute, after freeing — deconditioning the 
personality complex of unapt identification of— ^ 
the Self from the Not-Self. It lays emphasis on the 
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individual as the unit of society, and as such its 
efforts are primarily directed to the average man 
whose needs are to be simplified, controlled and 
satisfied through such psychosomatic self-education 
as transforms the basis and value of his needs and 
elevates him as the Master of his environs rather 
than their slave. 

Yoga was and is thus the me qua non of the means 
and end of human achievements whether physical, 
moral, mental or spiritual. But because of its 
emphasis on individual as the unit and its orthodox 
association with the Indian metaphysical systems, 
it lost touch with the masses, firstly through obscure 
.secrecy and secondly through ambiguous traditions 
of mysticism which shoved past the vital social 
implications of Yoga as the science of Man. 

What was needed to salvage Yoga from oblivion 
was tl ic re-orientation of its fundamental technique, 
.shifting its emphasis from the individual to the 
masse.s and the appraisal of its psychosomatic 
praclice.s to solve the problems of Man in the light 
of modern sciences. Added to this, the impact 
of western influence made it necessary for this 
cultural heritage to prove its worth were it to survive 
the onslaught of modern utilitarian rationalism. 

Yoga accepted this challenge, and as early as 
l<)ia the secret technique of Yoga for the individual 
however came to be applied to the masses and the 
various practices were subjected to scientific 
investigations at The Yoga Institute of Santa Cruz 
(India). As a result, yoga practices received new 
impetus proportionate to the corroborative and 
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cumulative scientific evidence it was able to 
accumulate in favour of its physical and metaphys¬ 
ical claims. 

Indeed, it is a pertinent question why yoga 
practices which endow its student with the maxima 
of physical, moral, mental and psychic health have 
so far not been utilized to build up human society 
through controlled centres personally directed by 
the authorized teachers of this subject. That this 
indigenous system is moreover cheap in comparison 
to elaborate measures employed to achieve lesser 
results and is also eminently suited to all 
environments hardly needs any emphasis. 


YOGA AS CULTURE-cwm-SCIENCE 


Yoga does not admit of culture and science being 
two different processes for human evolution—they 
are mere facets. Nor does it regard the two as 
antithetic to each other in the promotion of human 
good. Human being evolves at two integrated 
levels—first, the material and second, the non- 
material. Science is inherently limited to and 
conditioned by the material, while the non-material 
transcends the material and reaches the sphere of 
non-material. Is it presumable that these two 
should remain separate and incompatible for ever, 
notwithstanding their guideline of human good, 
or is there a remote possibility that the fundamentals 
and approach to these two could be reconciled so 
as to evolve a common and continuous process 
of human evolution through judicious unification? 

It is obvious that the scales of observation differ 
in each case which assign to them their different 
forms but this could not be allowed to detract from 
their primal objective of human evolution and 
human good. When critically analyzed, it becomes 
apparent that these differences represent more 
than anything firstly, the consideration of what is 
immediate as against what is ultimate, and secondly, 
as related to somi aspects as against all aspects. The 
importance given to each relatively determines the 
specific value of each and attains preference in 
human affairs. Thus the scope in respect of each 
being limited, total reliance on any one is a priori 
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unreasonable and possibly unsuccessful in human 
achievement of holistic excellence. Ihis is the 
tragedy wherever science and culture operate 
independently. 

The most important questions are: what is human 
evolution and what is human good? Since Yoga 
from time immemorial has been accepted to provide 
both, it is essential that its anteposition is clarified 
not as variously interpreted but as a logical sequence 
of its ideology. In Yoga, human evolution is 
conceived as the highest achievable by man himself 
at all levels of his life—the physical, the moral, the 
emotional, the social, the mental, the intellectual 
and the spiritual. That this is achieved at some 
levels through other means than Yoga—accepted 
even by Patanjali—does not in any way affect the 
position of Yoga which insists on an integrated 
evolution. It is the claim of Yoga that m integrated 
human evolution is not possible by any other means 
than Yoga. As to human good, Yoga evaluates 
this in the context of total good not only in respect 
of man himself as an individual but the total good 
of the whole society without the least imbalance in 
human relationship. This also is not possible where 
an individual places himself above the society and is 
indifferent to the consequences of his acts which are 
self-oriented. Unless one cultivates an altruistic 
attitude devoid of attachment, the claim to human 
good coming from any quarter is merely an eyewash. 
It is assumed by Yoga that personal good cannot 
be separated from social good, and this is possible 
only through yoga discipline and way of life. The 


YOGA AS GULTURE-C«m-SG1ENCE 

failure of all other means both at the level of culture 
and science is so self-evident that not only the 
individual but even the society has become sick of it 
all. This indictment needs no proof in the 
light of accumulating evidence before us. 

Although culture and science have so far failed 
to offer a common way of life based on universal 
norms—with human evolution and human good as 
the basic—no attempts are yet being directed to 
evolve a scientific culture or a cultural science which 
is at once acceptable to all in the interest of 
individual and social good. Yoga can claim to have 
made such an effort thousands of years ago wherein 
self-evolution as the goal was reinforced by a 
scientific technology. That it was adopted by a few 
only reveals the pathetic ignorance and indisposition 
of the many who continue to praise it for ages but 
could not adopt it. 

Yoga as culture-a^m-science is to be judged both 
from its immediate and remote perspectives allied 
to essential scientific aspects. In a nutshell, 
integrated Yoga, if we are to brush aside the 
insignificant metaphysical and religio-ritual 
cobwebs, is simply a technology of holistic education 
of man and through him of the society towards 
self-evolution and human good. Yoga education 
therefore is interdisciplinary and takes aid of such 
essential elements of culture and of science as directly 
affects his way of life and his relation to human 
society. It comprises eight distinct modes of 
education progressively merging into each other 
like the learning of numerals which makes up 
mathematics. 
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YOGA AS CULTURE-CMm-SGIENCE 

The education for self«discipline is the first 
methodical step which an individual must pass 
through to allow for an integrated personality, iw 
only in self-interest but even for larger social goocl. 
In Yoga, the technology for character-buiklmg i 
based on universal norms which are not allowed to 
be flexible-as an escapisra-but rest on cardma 
moral principles. This education is aided by he 
essential elements of ethics, sociology, aesthetics 
and similar sciences concurrent with humanism. 

Such conscious effort at moral discipline has 
to take deeper roots, till it emerges as habituation 
to right values affecting the subconscious, so as 
to mould social perspectives, attitudes, and 
personal and social behaviour patterns-always 
upright, uniform and nowhere out of place. 
Social sciences, economics, mental hygiene and 
similar sciences incorporate this yoga social 
education where the individuals relation loti 
to himself as well as to the outside world remains 
so well determined that he becomes immune to 
environments and rises above them. These 
two modes of preliminary yoga ducation arc 
only the beginning—the foundation for the 
superstructure of a highly integrated personality 
as the best product of a perfect society. 

The third course of education may be termed 
education of the physical. The course provides 
for a healthy and disciplined bodyfi'ee from any 
disease, fully autoimmunized with autogenic 
protectives against decay with an assurance of 

longevity. The essentials of anatomy, physiology, 
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physical education, physiotherapy, personal hygiene, 
sanitation, dietetics, preventive measures, 
therapy, and similar sciences find their proper 
place in this consolidated education of the 
physical. 

Yoga regards the education of the physical 
as only a functional approach to the higher 
nervous control, which will be incomplete unless 
and until the bionergy factor is also controlled. 
Such a discipline is impossible without certain 
psychosomatic technique involving the respiratory 
and nervous functional charges. The fourth 
stage of education thus involves such subjective 
practical knowledge and personal. experience of 
bionergy as affects not only the central nervous 
.system l)ut also the sympathetic autonomic 
system. The entire organism needs discipline 
through the fundamental knowledge of bionergy, 
which is to facilitate its conservation, regulation, 
control and uses both in the interest of organic 
health and longevity and of psychic evolution 
by e.stal)]ishing body-mind relationship. As such, 
this aspect of yoga technology has to deal 
with certain principles of electrobiology, 
biodynamics, Inophylaxis, biotherapy, psycho¬ 
biology, and similar applied sciences as far as 
they affect the individual. 

Since the individual and the society remain 
affected by emotional factors which disturb the 
healthy balance, no system of education can be 
complete without the aid of measures for 
emotional discipline. When emotions remain 
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undisciplined, they are a source of dangei to 
health and sanity of the individual and the 
society. There would be very few problems in 
the world, if humanity was being^ educated in the 
technology of emotional discipline. Yoga 
recognized this some thousands of years ago, and 
provided for discipline of the senses to^ meet the 
contingency of fluctuating emotional life of the 
individual and of the society. Having discovered 
the cause of emotion, Yoga tried to correct the 
relationship between the subject and the object 
through education in psychological immunity 
by neutrality or alternatively, through sublimation. 
It begins with the study and application of 
hygiene at the higher level than the body, the 
control and discipline of the senses thus leading 
to mental abstraction. The relaxed body-mind 
being the basic, supported by organic discipline, 
it is easy for anyone to eliminate or elevate 
oneself from animal reflexes or to convert them 
into the sublimated ones. This involves the 
essential knowledge .of psychology, applied 
psychology, psychoanalysis, psychonomy, mental 
hygiene, and psychiatry etc. This represents the 
fifth course in yoga education. 

In truth, man is what his mind is. So any 
education which does not include training or 
discipline of the mind will remain ineffective in 
the total life of man and to that extent will affect 
the society. The education in art and science 
may equip a man for meeting certain needs of 
life and ikcing some problems, but it fails to 
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endow mastery over oneself. This is a fundamental 
weakness in the system of education po¬ 
pularly followed. Of the millions educated 
at the university level, hardly a few have achieved 
the quantum of mental equipose and sanity as 
would enable him to live a perfect life without 
any problems—undisturbed by either physical, 
psychophysical, or mental aberrations. Mental 
sanitation cannot arise by mere asking; a special 
education is necessary for this purpose—first for 
the conscious, and then for the subconscious. 

When the mental conditions are categorised, 
they may be found in varying stages of alertness 
to idiocy. So what happens outside is of less 
consequence to im individual than the affects 
on his personality. Ho can provide against all 
such chance elements through precision—avoiding 
recurring errors in his trial of life, and by 
discriminative attitude—concentrated intellectual 
culmination. This type of self-evolution for 
human good cannot be acquired through academic 
studies but only through discipline of the 
conscious. Learning is no discipline but practice 
of a given technology is, because practice calls 
for habituation which is essential for higher 
autogenic reflex. This is provided by Yoga 
at the sixth grade in yoga education. For tins, 
basic knowledge of biopsychology, parapsychology 
etc. become necessary. 

The self-oriented conscious is more a handicap 
than a help when it comes to self-evolution and 
social gooff With its animal-base, responding 
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to immediate reflexes, it is no easy task to control 
or discipline the conscious. One has therefore 
to study the anatomy and physiology of personality 
as Yoga understands it subjectively and then 
proceed on training of the skeletal fibres of the 
personality-complex. Such knowledge should 
reach not only the conscious but also the upper 
crust of the subconscious. The know how of 
probing the subconscious really begins at diis 
stage of yoga education. It has to be gained 
gradually by learning how to uproot all sdf- 
oriented evil propensities to free the personality- 
complex from its moorings and memory grooves. 
The preconditions required for this utmost 
inwardness should be perfected first through 
adequate technology of Yoga as available in its 
seventh grade of education. This vitally concerns 
heredity eugenics, euthenics and principles of 
social sciences. 

Self-education and self-evolution have not 
been treated separately from social good by 
yoga technology. It regards both as interrelated, 
and therefore it is expected that the individual 
elevated by Yoga' could inspire the society through 
personal example, The education in altruistic 
and universal outlook must call for inmost 
discipline and vision, which frees the conscious 
to permit of its integration with the subconscious. 
The education of this type in astroscientific laws 
is more of a realization than training which 
transcends all bounds of human knowledge and 
experience, No science tied to instrumentation 
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j could ever hope to reach there since the scaling 

I of these heights involves breaking away from 

j all modes of objective and egocentric approaches. 

I Mysticism, is, indeed, a very poor word to 

I connote fully this scientific ascent of sublimal 

I consciousness evolving and culminating the 

microcosmic into the cosmic. It covers the 
ultimate of all social sciences and highest in 
human evolution, as all things tend to reach their 
true origin. Can sciences hope, to combine 
all these aspects of education in an integrated 
whole without Yoga? Reversely, is it not 
possible that Yoga can promote its education 
better by perfecting its technology with the 
I: aid of modern sciences? It is not culture or 

science but human evolution and human good 
'■ to which both are equally committed. What 

is relevant is the mm himself since science and 
culture are for him. 




I 
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LET US UNDERSTAND MAN 

From the ancient times, much serious and 
unending efforts have been in progress to 
understand man at his amphibious existence— 
the spiritual and the material. Those who 
recognized only the spiritual ‘aspect of man have 
been searching for “I”—like “Who am I?”, 

“Know Thyself” etc.—while others who 
accepted the material carried their search into 
the evolutionistic organism what is known as 
man. Interestingly enough, while the sole 
object of both has been the same—to understand 
man—it has so happened that each seems to 
have succeeded only in confusing the real issue 
by,, what may be termed, uncompromising 
dogmatism. Because of such confrontation, the 
total man has remained imunderstood, in spite 
of considerable progress in both directions. 

When, however, the contrarities persist in 
their antithetic activities, the net effect cannot 
but contribute to nullify or eventually destroy 
each other. No better instance can be found 
than what is happening in our total 
understanding of man. Religion and philosophies 
which insist on the existence of man through 
divine agency have failed to understand the 
man adequately at his existential level. 
Consequently, the over-emphasis on his 
extramundane character naturally led to the 
neglect of his mundane needs and problems 
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as of no consequence. Science, on the other 
hand, as' systematic and formulated knowledge 
leaned so heavily' on his mundane issues that 
it failed to keep any margin for what it did not 
know—especially the extramundane problems 
which might affect the -man. These uncom¬ 
promising ideologies and technologies of each 
miiltipled to such a great measure that there 
remained no dialogue between the two as the 
eventual non-confirmism and even antagonism 
trespassed their thresholds. 

The understanding of man dangling between 
this pair of opposites—the one abiding by the 
extramundane acceptance and, the other seized 
of mundane realism—has so confused the 
average mind that it has become more or less 
impossible to carve out a golden imperative mean 
that can determine his basic way of life. This 
uncertainty has prevailed throughout the history 
of man and his problems still remain the same 
due to his incapacity to chalk out a way of life 
that can harmonize the two major conflicting 
ideologies. No wonder therefore that he is' 
hypocritical and schizophrenic, and he lives 
just because he is born. 

Yoga—as a science of man—has tried to 
resolve this difficulty in the holistic understanding 
of man through the recognition of the ideologies 
of both, and further by demarcating their 
legitimate spheres. So while Yoga accepts 
the extramundane character of man, it does 
not decry or neglect his mundane existence but 
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deals with it simultaneously. In Yoga, the 

two aspects of man remain interrelated and 
are, through a proper technology, made to 
complement each other. The overall perspec¬ 
tive of Yoga in regard to man therefore 

has succeeded in presenting a way of htc, 
which is able to solve both the mundane _ and 
extramundane problems of man by providing 
basic absolute norms which are interrelated 

and in conformity with each other. Thus, the 
yogin by his personal example shows the way, 
how one can live at both the levels—the 

divine and the ethnic-in perfect harmony, to 
the benefit of the society where there can be 
freedom, happiness and peace not, only for 
himself but for all others. Let us therefore 
understand man as he should be, and accept 
the formula that has integrated these two most 
oppositional pulls which give him neither freedom, 
happiness nor peace. 

Were we to accept man, according to ^many 
scientific notions, as only a social animal in the 
context of society representing essentially the 
toiow man, then, according to Yoga, man remains 
only half understood at the level of the flesh 
and its reflexes. With Yoga, what has been 
recognized is the most logical fact that besides 
the known aspect of man there is something of 
man which is not sufficiently known but which 
seems somehow to mould his entire life. There¬ 
fore, the basic axiom in Yoga is that man is not 
only a social animal—defined as prakrti in 
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Yoga—but is something more—the most logical 
assumption being that this aspect of him is 
defined by Yoga as purusa. No one 
can be bold enough to state that what modern 
science insists about man represents the whole 
man. On the contrary, it should be admitted 
that what is known to modern science in regard 
to man is insignificant in comparison to what 
remains to be known—the unknown man. 

The latest appraisal of man by psychology 
borders on the science of cybernetics more as an 
apology for science than for man la cjkrnetique. 
The human animal is thus accepted as a self- 
governing organism with its own free will and 
its own laws—some known while others quite 
yet unknown. The unknown man thus finds a 
place in science without being known. Yoga 
claims the knowledge of this science of biocyber¬ 
netics and psychocybernetics. It therefore em¬ 
phasizes that all physical, mental, moral, social, 
economic, political and other failures might be 
attributed directly to lack of some potential but 
subtle impulsating actions of man la cybernetique, 
And so the question in the early Upanisads: 
“Moved by whom was the first prana moved?” 

Even at the level of flesh, the animal life 
which is dictated by compulsions of the SR- 
bond, man because of his superior intelligence 
and free will is able to assert himself quite in 
contrast to what a social animal may do and 
often defies the pattern of behaviour set for 
animal life. He can challenge and even break 
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deals with it simultaneously. In Yoga, the 

two aspects of man remain interrelated and 
are, through a proper technology, made to 
complement each other. The overall perspec¬ 
tive of Yoga in regard to man therefore 

has succeeded in presenting a way of hte, 
which is able to solve both the mundane _ and 
extramundane problems of man by^ providing 
basic absolute norms which are interrelated 

and in conformity with each other. Thus, the 
yogin by his personal example shows the way, 
how one can live at botli the levels—the 

divine and the ethnic-in perfect harmony, to 
the benefit of the society where there can be 
freedom, happiness and peace not only for 
himself but for all others. Let us therefore 
understand man as he should be, and accept 
the formula that has integrated these two most 
oppositional pulls which give him neither freedom, 
happiness nor peace. 

Were we to accept man, according to many 
scientific notions, as only a social animal in the 
context of society representing essentially the 
known man, then, according to Yoga, man remains 
only half understood at the level of the flesh 
and its reflexes. With Yoga, what has been 
recognized is the most logical fact that besides 
the known aspect of man there is something ^of 
man which is not sufficiently known but which 
seems somehow to mould his entire life. There¬ 
fore, the basic axiom in Yoga is that man is not 
only a social animal—defined as prakrti in 
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Yoga—but is something more—the most logical 
assumption being that this aspect of him is 
defined by Yoga as purusa. No one 
can be bold enough to state that what modern 
science insists about man represents the whole 
man. On the contrary, it should be admitted 
that what is known to modern science in regard 
to man is insignificant in comparison to what 
remains to be known—the unknown man. 

The latest appraisal of man by psychology 
borders on the science of cybernetics more as an 
apology for science than for man la cybernetique. 
The human animal is thus accepted as a self- 
governing organism with its own free will and 
its own laws—some known while others quite 
yet unknown. The unknown man thus finds a 
place in science without being known. Yoga 
claims the knowledge of this science of biocyber¬ 
netics and psychocybernetics. It therefore em¬ 
phasizes that all physical, mental, moral, social, 
economic, political and other failures might be 
attributed directly to lack of some potential but 
subtle impulsating actions of man la cybernetique. 
And so the question in the early Upanisads; 
“Moved by whom was the first praua moved ?” 

Even at the level of flesh, the animal life 
which is dictated by compulsions of the SR- 
bond, man because of his superior intelligence 
and free will is able to assert himself quite in 
contrast to what a social animal may do and 
often defies the pattern of behaviour set for 
animal life. He can challenge and even break 
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the SR-bond based on so many scientific computa¬ 
tions of social behaviour. He cannot be passed 
on merely as a social animal because more 
knowledge by science about man is lacking. 
Science could be dubbed as being dogmatic, 
if it does not accept the fact of its own irgnorance 
and inhibitions. 

Because of such special endowments, man 
has not become extinct in many parts of the 
world, although certain creatures have failed 
to survive. What is most essential, however, 
is the acceptance of the fact which Yoga has 
emphasized and, it is, that the savage in man 
is still alive—what has changed in man is not 
the’ ancient-man but only our concepts of him. 

And so there are men and men and the only 
thing we know about them is that they are men— 
of course, as distinct from animals. When Yoga 
refers to this ignorance-as avidya which, in spite 
of scientific progress, is abysmal, it merely 
advocates sanity in modern life. For it is 
self-evident that in spite of social culture 
throughout diverse historical stages, the basic 
man has not changed thanks to the objective 
and imperfect appraisal of man ironically as 
a social animal. Until this attitude is changed 
in the light of Yoga and the unknown man becomes 
blown, humanity will continue to suffer the 
consequences of a social animal in modern age. 
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The die-hard materialist to whom science is 
the only means and the progressive modernist 
to whom socialism is the only end, have expressed 
serious doubts about Yoga being anything like 
a science useful to society if it were not to accept 
the theory of evolution. In fact, it seems to have 
been forgotten that the very concept of evolution 
originated and developed with (Sariikhya) Yoga. 
Therefore, the entire approach of Yoga to the 
individual and the society is rational albeit 
scientific. 

To begin with, it has accepted the fact that 
man is here through the process of evolution or 
interplay of prnkrti (matter). But let it be 
pointed out that, in order to be scientific, it is 
quite unnecessary nor compulsory that Yoga 
should accept in ioto all the plausible but speculative 
theories of biology, physical anthropology and 
genetics etc., etc. which have undergone reappraisal 
with time as more and more knowledge became 
available. 

Since the ultimate achievement of Yoga is 
the transformation of personality [titta) from 
the disintegrated into the integrated one, and 
from the ignoble to the noble inbeing, many 
problems are posed by those who subscribe to 
the theory of evolution. For example, if the 
change of animality into divinity is contemplated 
by Yoga, why should we not rely upon the natural 
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process of evolution which may bring about this 
transformation in due course ? 

It is true that the very theory of evolution 
was propounded by Yoga thousands of years ago, 
as is evident from its exposition of cosmogony. 

This was in relation to man so as to give a holistic 
perspective when dealing with man and his ^ 

society. All the same, it was fully realized by 
Yoga that the process of natural evolution—left 
to itself—is so slow, as may be seen from the 
history of the W'orld, that it has taken ages for 
very many simple things to happen which could 
be accomplished in less than a century. |' 

Allowed to Nature, the transformation con- , 

templated by Yoga in man may easily take an 
indefinite period of time to eradicate all evil 
potencies in him so as to enable him to experience 
the highest in evolution. Millions of births were 
thus envisaged in the Bhagmdgltd for the 
achievement of Yoga. The technology of Yoga 
however undertakes to shorten this time 
[B^hrmokmyahetuh) in the same way as the 
modern sciences are attempting to do. Therefore, ^ 
not depending on the slow process of evolution. 

Yoga begins with any man—irrespective of his 
imperfections—through the practice of Yoga, 
to enable him to attain the highest possible 
physical, mental, moral and psychic attainments 
during this vffj lifetime. , , : . i 

Moreover, heredity has shown that the I 
natural process of evolution does not explicitly 
imply or contribute to the alteration of the t‘ 
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germ-plasm without which no radical trans¬ 
formation in man, as contemplated by Yoga, 
is ever possible. Not even education—as has 
been ordinarily understood and in which many 
seem to place so much hope for the salvation of 
mankind—is, as the study of heredity suggests, 
of such specific importance as to cause any 
radical alteration in the germ-plasm unless and 
until the same is able to permeate all planes of 
consciousness (including the subconscious), and 
thus cause a permanent germinal change. 

Unless the individual is transformed, how 
can the society made up of many individuals 
respond to any impact of transformation? In 
the process of evolution,, the popular methods 
of education have failed to transform the savage 
in man who is still alive. What has changed 
in man is not the ancient man deep down hidden, 
beneath us, but our concepts of him. 

Consequently, as against the usual ordinary 
process of mechanized and objective education 
of the conscious, Yoga provides for such 

education as succeeds in bringing about, through 
specialization, the essential permanent change 
in the germ-plasm, by its direct effects on the 
subconscious through constant habituation in all 
planes of consciousness. This possibility of change 
in SR-bond-complex has been ascertained through 
recent experiments on certain receptive worms 
and their succeeding generations. 

Because of the subconscious impact, the 
transformation through Yoga not only remains 
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constant but, by inheritance also becomes 
transmitted as the germinal instinct (propensity) ) 

of the progeny. It is, therefore, argued by I 

Yoga that only by such an alteration alone | 

can one hope for a permanent change in man— i 

starting with the individual himself and ending 
by progression, with the germinal character 
within the whole society of mankind. “f 

In fact, what Yoga does is simply to accelerate ( 
the process of evolution in the case of man, by 
applying such practical means as bring about i 

the evolutive end during his lifetime. The 
technology of Yoga, as an exact science, helps . 
him thus to defy both time and space. It is so 
because of its inherent vitality as the utmost and 
unsurpassed process of education which endows i 

Man with tlie necessary power and technique to 
challenge and vary the very process of Nature 
through individual efforts {purusdrtka) thus | 
eliminating submission to Fate {prdrabdka). (, 

It helps him to prove that he is Man {purusa) ) 

who cannot be bound by Nature {prakrti). This, ;• 

in effect, is the crux of the entire metaphysical > 

perspective in ancient India, and for that matter T 

the basic tenet of all traditions of religion !: ■ 

throughout the world. 1 


YOGA AND UNIVERSAL MYSTICISM 

What is scientifically most significant about 
Yoga is that while it accepts the truth of the 
endless continuity of existence, it transcends the 
concepts of modern science by regarding evolution 
as both material and psychic. Thus, in Yoga, 
evolution not only of matter {prakrti) in illimitable 
name and, form but also of the personality- 
complex [citta] in the various planes is taken 
for granted. To understand Yoga, we have 
therefore to add the idea of an evolutive 
consciousness at first vague and instinctual 
but by training becoming more alert, voli¬ 
tional and specialized, ultimately evolving into 
cosmic consciousness absolute (kamlya)—to the 
Darwinian theory of evolution of the complex 
from the simple. 

In fact, the potentialities of this evolving 
consciousness through its new and subtler 

vehicles for the manifestations of an expanding 
life are so infinite and because they also happen 
to be so much beyond the range of common 
experience and knowledge that any phenomenon 
associated with them is generally looked upon 
as mystical. However, it is through such 
expansion towards consciousness absolute as the 
standard that Yoga measures the progress of 
human evolution. In short, the evolution of the 
material is science whereas that of consciousness 
^ is mysticism. ' 
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Wherever civilization was evident on the 
planes material, there was evident also an urging 
eflort for the expansion of consciousness. This 
primitive effort towards evolutive consciousness, 
however, was not confined only to India but existed 
in some form or the other in various countries as 
well. To all intents, besides the adoption of 
pre-Aryan traditions of Yoga by Jainism and 
Buddhism, a number of obscure but contemporary 
ancient yogalike traditions found their way and 
could even now be traced in Egyptian theurgy, 
Chinese Taoism, Hebrew occultism, Aklcadian 
tulla-intoonism, Greek stoicism, Essenes vision, 
Christian mysticism, Mohammedan sufism and 
similar early developments of evolving consciousness 
prevalent amongst the primitive inhabitants of 
their respective places. 

What however is relevant or important is that 
Yoga stands distinguished from all others, by the 
fact that it had so completely elaborated and 
systematized both the psychic and physical 
technology in such harmonious and elegant a 
manner as to render the entire scheme of mysticism 
not merely practically positive but decidedly 
scientific and, therefore, infallible. 

The combinations of avenues and experiences 
of the expanding consciousness are indeed many, 
elevating and unpredictable. That they often 
manifest themselves on any or all planes of life 
as the utmost in physical, moral, mental and 
psychic phenomenon achievable by Man is evident 
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from the recorded history of civilization in all 
lands and at all times. There underlies in all 
such manifestations a unique synthesis—more or 
less uniform in characteristic essentials—of meta¬ 
physical affinity with the object, and the rea¬ 
lization of cosmic consciousness through the 
elimination of Ego, through purity, through 
absoluteness and, above all, through the estab¬ 
lishment of supremacy of spirit over matter. 
Viewed as such, Yoga represents the synthesis 
of all yogalike endeavours, the genuine examples 
of the spirit of Man {purusa) determined at all 
cost to establish his ascendancy either by being 
in tune with or, if necessary, by pitting itself 
against the material forces of his surroundings, 
Nature [prakrti). For Man cannot let Nature 
stand as a perpetual challenge to him. He 
must understand it and be able to match himself 
against its forces and show that he is able to 
control and rise above them. The yogin by his 
very example proves that his spirit is higher, and 
he will not be content unless and until he has 
Nature in subjection under his feet. Men of all 
ages and kinds have always felt a common interest 
in these great efforts—whether physical, moral, 
mental or spiritual—and enjoy a sense of exaltation 
as each higher level is reached by the spirit. 
As a matter of fact. Yoga is the triumph of human 
endeavour against what is evil in Nature, it is the 
mastery over its forces, and it is the symbol of the 
maximum in the psychic achievement and evolution 
of Man. 
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Psychically, the central feature of Yoga, in the 
final stages of evolving consciousness, is the securing 
of a habit by which one can put oneself in direct 
touch with Reality, instead of going around it 
through the ordinary logical processes of the mind. 
In the western world, at least two great men, 
Plotinus of Alexandria and Bergson of_ France, 
have in their own way admitted such possibility. 

Yoga holds that the way of acquiring Truth 
or knowing Reality by the exercise of the ordinary 
logical powers of the mind does not give that 
immanent experience, which is attainable only 
through the restraint of all logical processes and 
the outgoing functionings of the mind, thereby 
bringing oneself into direct and intimate touch 
with Reality. The latter is in some way akin to 
the flash of light which illumines the mind of a 
poet or a scientist absorbed in his own task of 
bringing forth a new creation or discovering a 
new Truth. What the science of Yoga proposes 
to do is to supply the practical techique of such 
a unique method by which this flashlight of 
knowledge through^ evolving consciousness can 
be brought within one’s control, thus, giving 
one the possession of a new means of attaining 
right knowledge—Truth or Reality—such as 
cannot be done by ordinary perception or inference. 

This process of the intellectual maximum— 
this simple, self-acting insight into the depths of 
Truth that never can be plumbed by the 
discursive intellect—through metaphysical affinity 
of the highest category has, in reality, nothing 
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mysterious about it, for the very simple reason that 
it is derived directly as a result of the operations 
of the ordinary psychological laws with which 
we are all familiar. The only point on which 
any doubt may arise, however, is whether or not 
by a supreme concentration on a particular object, 
any superior category of knowledge dawns forth. 
The universal yoga experience holds that it does, 
Nor is there anything improbable in it. For, 
if the mind by its constant change of objects can 
produce one dimension of knowledge, there is no 
reason why it cannot produce another superior 
dimension of knowledge by the reverse process 
of concentration [samyama) on any particular 
object. 

Moreover, in Yoga, the inward perception 
of the mind when pure, sublime, and disinterested 
and applied wholly to a more direct intercourse 
with the consciousness absolute {citikkti), 
transcending the usual in habit, reason and 
experience, naturally appears mystical to the 
uninitiated. Consequently, the ecstasies of 
devotion, of love, of unity, or of final self- 
effacement during the height of rhythm, action 
and psychic purification—the diverse types of 
expanding consciousness on any one or all planes 
simultaneously—appear mystic more because of 
the rareness and unusualness of character than 
of any lack of the essential synthetically logical 
and scientific data. In fact, the very process of 
Yoga is founded upon the metaphysical possibility 
of transcending the ordinary^ limits of human 
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intelligence, ability and experience. And every 
time this happens, reason and experience 
become isolated from their ordinary context, the 
phenomenon thus passing for mysticism. That 
suchlike endeavours and experiences whether 
physical, mental, moral or spiritual are the 
common heritage of most countries and in all ages 
cannot be denied. Consequently, the technique 
which often remains closely guarded inherent in 
these experiments and their success—all of which 
is Yoga—attains a universal significance. 

In short, the transcendent nature of Yoga— 
quite inevitable considering its lofty goal beyond 
reason and experience—in its progressive attain¬ 
ments and consummation, although in all 
essentials a science, must lead those who cannot 
practise, analyse or understand it to call it 
mysticism. The yoga authorities are right when, 
in describing the experiences of Yoga, they quote 
the Daksmrti which asks, “How can a virgin 
comprehend the conjugal happiness of a married 
woman ?” First, because the evident irrelevancy 
borders on the impossible; and, secondly, because 
its very nature defies adequate expression in words 
or gestures and, therefore, the transport in which 
it is enshrined is incommunicable. 

Tied down to finite experience, science is 
unable to probe into or record facts beyond 
its circumscribed caliber. But, certainly, such 
lack of capacity of the known sciences could 
not make transcendent facts less scientific or 
deny the existence of other sciences of superior 
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category based on the intimate experience of 
the Infinite. Quite naturally, therefore, for 
tlrose who do not know of such a science of 
evolving consciousness, Yoga and universal 
yogalike traditions of hugian evolution shall con¬ 
tinue to remain as mysticism. 





SELMEALIZATION ■ | 

It has been thought that the study of all things is | 

always possible with the aid of senses and the mind. ! 

It is also believed that even the study of mind is 
possible to some extent through the mind itself. ^ 
But neither the senses nor the mind are capable 
of comprehending the Self as they are not the 
knower, the seer. It has, therefore, been rightly 
said: “How can the knower be known?”. Since 
such knowledge is both essential and difficult, it is 
regarded as the highest knowledge, and Man has 
striven for it through ages. Because it is realized 
that till this knowledge—the study of Self—is i 

achieved, all knowledge is incomplete, 

To study Self is to study Truth as against 
ignorance; to study Self is to know the absolute 
values as against the immediate ones; to study Self 
is to know the way of peace as against passing 
attitudes born of emotions and so forth. It is 
quite natural, therefore, that the greatest minds of 
all ages have sought to study the Self through science, ^ 
metaphysics and religion. But science has failed 
to study Self because it has not yet located what is | 
Self and what it thought to be Self later proved 
to be something else, and thus the .study and 
search of Self is still unfruitful and continuous. 
Metaphysics has called Self by many names, and 
philosophical textbooks are full of descriptions of 
what is supposed to be Self; differently approached, | 

such studies are still unending. Religion thinks i 
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of Self as a lesser category than God, and the study 
and knowledge of Self is left to dogmatic rituals 
and prayer. 

In Yoga, the process is quite simple and practical. 
It tries to eliminate what comes in the way of such 
study of Self, and also what obstructs the Self 
from presenting itself in its true form. Such study 
has therefore much chance of success because 
it applies itself directly and subjectively. 

When any knowledge is directly {pmtyaksa) 
applied, the resultant experience may well be termed 
realization {saksatkdm), Realization therefore is 
concrete, positive and non-indirect [apawksa). At 
many times, it seems doubtful whether one has the 
knowledge, except as a matter of information passed 
on through the senses and tabulated by the mind. 
It matters little what the object of one’s knowledge 
is, the main thing is the knowledge itself; and a flea 
is just as full of mystery and wonderment as an 
elephant. Have we the knowledge ? 

The essence of knowledge should be the realization 
of it. Where realization fails, the knowledge is 
superficial. Behind this superficial knowledge of 
things with names and forms [nmarupa) there lies 
within everyone a deep-rooted craving {mumuksd] 
for the knowledge of things unknown—having 
no name or form. 

The nature of Self {puru§a) is one of such unknown 
things; and, therefore, the inmost desire of every 
intelligent being is to secure during his lifetime all 
possible knowledge [atmajndna) through study, and 
finally realization [dtmasdksdtkm) through higher 
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but standard technology. This quest—this search 
for the knowledge and realization of Self—is at once 
both universal and eternal. 

In fact, knowledge through study is always 
objective, while realization is subjective. Our 
objective knowledge touches evei 7 thing except “I”. 
Thus, the struggle to know this “I” which is able 
to stand against the entire burden of this creation, 
the generally to discriminate the one 

from the other, and finally to realize the true nature 
of “I” has necessarily been very intense, intricate 
and meticulous, throughout all ages and in all 
civilized races. It may even be interpreted that the 
entire history of mankind—especially the efforts at 
civilization and culture—are no more and no 
less than mere approaches towards the right 
understanding and evaluation of this great factor, 
the man—the true man [purusa) within the Man. 

One fact seems to have become apparent by now, 
i.g., that the Self is neither this physical body nor 
the mind both of which are knowable and transitory. 
The Self has therefore been regarded as something 
unknown and unchmge&hk This eternal Be-ness, 
with the power of consciousness {citiiaktHi}, is the 
knower or the real "I”; and there is always 
present in every effort of man the desire to reach 
some aspect of this “I” and thus to investigate and 
probe its true significance and, if possible, to achieve 
tire realization of to Self. 

The theoretical knowledge of Self, available 
through analytical studies and indirect cognition 
of both metaphysics and science respectively, impress 
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the practical yogin only as something imperfect 
and consequently unsatisfactory, since it lacks direct 
and intimate contact with the object of knowledge. 
Mysticism which transcends both logic and science 
has been successful and even acceptable to the yogin, 
as a means of self-realization. But, according to 
Yoga, it cannot be denied that while this unique 
process of affinity may bring the knower and the 
known in harmony or unity, the whole quest leaves 
no traces behind, which the others can follow, or 
which may even guide them to achieve identical 
results in the same direction. 

Kriydyoga therefore does not satisfy itself with mere 
analysis of what is supposed to he Self, in terms of 
metaphysics or physical sciences. It also does not 
consider the empirical methods of mysticism to be 
wholly reliable for standard and uniform practical 
guidance or for planned progress. It therefore 
proposes and evolves technology of its own, which 
combines in one the intellectual analysis of 
metaphysics and the exactitude of science, with the 
intuitive perception of mysticism. This practical 
process of self-realization {kriydyoga) may be 
equitably termed yoga technology. 

It is thus clear that what the yogin seeks is not 
mere knowledge of Self {e.g. Know thyself), not 
even the abstract realization that he is Brahman {e,g. 
I am That) acquired through intellectual affirma¬ 
tions notwithstanding empiric metaphysical affinity 
with Self. With him, everything is precise and, 
especially in such a supreme matter as the realization 
of Self, he does not want to be in doubt and therefore 
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inexactitude has to be completely eliminated. 

What then is the true nature of yoga Self- 
realization? This would revive the ancient 
traditional concept of Self-realization as contained 
in the early Upanisads. For example, in the 

Bfhadmnyaka Upanisad (II, iv, 5/IV, v, 6), it is said 
that "the Self must be seen, must be heard, must be ^ 
pondered and meditated on {atma vd are drstavjali 
srotavyo mantavyo nididhydsitadyo]" It is often 
repeated in the earlier text that aImbo ya are 
darsaMM^ i.e., the Self should be viewed directly. ^ 
It means that one should try not only for the mere 
knowledge of Self but for the very concrete ; 
realization of it which is beyond speech, reason and | 

objective experience {yato vaco nivartante aprdpya ; 

mamsa saha). 

The yogin defines this technique of seeing the Sdf 
by the use of an unambiguous metaphor, vk; 

"as if with a lamp” [dlpopamena]. The reference 
here is to the yoga technology of antaradfsti or inner 
gaze. Thus, we are reminded by the yoga 
authorities that "they (the practical yogins) see with 
their own eyes [netre drstum) the All-illuminous Soul v 
which cannot be fully realized through any other 
means whatsoever.” This indicates how, avoiding 
all other indirect methods, scientific Yoga advocates, 
applies, and finally achieves what may be best 
termed positive Self-realization wherein there 
remains no doubts, wherein direct contact with the 
Self is established and unified, and after knowing 
which there remains nothing further to be known. j 
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SCALING THE HEIGHTS 

He must be a bold scientist indeed who would 
dare to deny the infinite capacity for knowledge yet 
unexplored by the human mind. Past and present 
investigations in the nature of parapsychic pheno¬ 
mena have revealed, how much of transcendent 
knowledge could be made available, through 
the discipline, control and exploitation of the human 
mind, more so in the field of the subconscious. 
Those who have tried to probe the subconscious 
from an objective angle have met with some success 
and are quite enthusiastic about the positive value 
of such unexplored knowledge, The yogins go 
a step further to emphasize that, beyond the range 
of objective knowledge, the subjective achievements 
based on higher and subtler laws offer many 
amazing and far-reaching attainments which may 
lead to the greatest good of mankind. 

It is therefore quite natural that, attainments 
(viUHti) follow attainments in succession, as the 
yogin rises higher and higher in his subconcious 
experiences. Each step upward gives him strength 
and faith [kadhdhd) in his capacity to reach 
the highest achievable by man—subjectively. But, 
since the secret in the basic idea of Yoga Is 
absoluteness [kaivalya), these wayside diversions in 
the form of supernatural attainments do not in the 
least interest the yogin. In very truth, he is 
interested only in the ascent of subconscious 
altitudes—splendid peaks of moral life, creative 
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altruism, knowledge of reality, and the purity and 
absoluteness of his conscious planes. 

As such, the yogin rejects all attainments— 

notwithstanding even omniscience and omnipotence 
—as barriers between self-consciousness and that 
which is the highest, inmost and immaculate. 

Because this infinite knowledge of natural 

phenomena and the unlimited power of harnessing 
their forces involve a rarefied form of self- 
consciousness, whereas the citta or the personality- 
complex has yet to rise higher and to become 
exactly like its prototype {citmktili)—kamlya or 
consciousness absolute. This is the maximal 

evolution achievable by man the unknown. 

What makes an ordinary man a mystic is this 
scaling of heights unto sublime consciousness. 
Moreover, unlike the scientists objective knowledge 
is not everything to the yogin. Man, the spiritual, 
is determined to prove that Spirit is higher than 
phenomenal Nature and he will not be content until 
he has made himself supreme over even the 
grandest of what is material. 

And where science may be satisfied, the yogin is 
not for he has yet to travel beyond the realm of self- 
consciousness, This scaling of the heights or the 
“flight of the alone to the alone” is a rare but 
blessed privilege even for the greatest. Throughout 
all the epochs of Indian culture and even in all 
Other civilized countries of the world, we find the 
highest reverence paid to such men as the 
yogins. 


SCALING THE HEIGHTS 

It is not for the poor-spirited pedestrians to 
pretend that they understand the yogin’s love of 
heights and purity; nor does it become the scientists 
to try to evaluate the material profit and loss 
account of one who is beyond reach of their reason, 
experience and research. 




THE HUMAN FACTOR 


Science is represented as systematic and 
formulative knowledge based on facts. Its purpose 
is to reveal and utilize the basic truth or principles 
underlying these facts. The existence of other 
sources of such knowledge, equally systematic with 
regard to basic truth or principles underlying facts, 
however, has never been denied outright even by the 
confirmed scientists. This margin of neutrality 
is fast narrowing where a stage has now been 
reached when any knowledge which is not dubbed 
as science is despised as unscientific and empiric. 
It is an open secret that these two trends of 
knowledge on basic truth and principles have been 
accepting and borrowing many things from each 
other and will have to do so even in future. 
This interchange of knowledge on basic truth and 
principles underlying facts are a necessity, in ^the 
search of truth and its application to life, when it is 
realized that both are identically dependent on what 
may be termed the kTO/actor. 

The human factor because of its inherent diverse 
nature cannot be relied upon as being constant or 
uniform. In spite of this major criterion influe¬ 
ncing knowledge, attempts on behalf of science 
are made from all sides to brainwash man into 
accepting such knowledge, as final for adaption 
in thinking and as a way of life. Although the 
tragic effects of such adaptation are evident, 
unending propaganda is continued to enforce blind 
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faith in what is called science. But, in the context 
of such relative human factor, science is as much 
a myth as mysticism. Application of science to be 
i exact should not fiiil even in a single instance. But 
it is no secret that it often does and many scientific 
calculations, with the aid of statistics, processed 
■ through the computers go awry. Those who are 

# sacrificed in the process are the human Guinea pigs; 

I and who cares! Ironically enough, while failure of 

i science is hailed as progress, the same scientists 

I could not extend such courtesy to others. It is an 

instance to show how human beings can lose their 
sense so easily. Brainwashing has acclimatized 
men to accept scientific misadventures with tolerance 
but they frown upon every small failure elsewhere. 

The undisciplined sway of science on human 
society adversely affects the progress of freedom in 
I thinking and living unless it is proved that the 

I human lactor is above suspicion. If, however, the 

I present trend continues, the clay is not far off 

I when machines will rule man and reduce him 

i to an automaton. T'his slavish ideology, this 

implied challenge to human freedom must be met 
^ squarely by better technology—the sublimated 

variety unaltered by the human factor—by the 
united effort of all those who are still blessed with 
traces of sanity in dealing with human problems. 

To canonize science as something infallible is 
what even a true scientist will not swallow. There 
is no eternal science which is based on all known 
. . and unknown laws of Nature. In fact, all sciences 

I are the creation of human mind and are, therefore, 
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m every sense relative. The laws of Nature never 
change but the human factor does. It is this human 
factor that determines science on the basis ot 
knowledge of facts/or the time bemg true. When he 
situations change, science fails, riierefore the 
evaluation and application of science is always 
speculative and varies with every situation and every 
individual. To make this constant, the only 
alternative is to elevate the human factor beyond 
the reach of personality-complex. The technology 
of Yoga is based upon this wry truth. 


NEED FOR A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


Ordinarily, an average person feels no need for a 
philosophy of life. His philosophy of life is usually 
the one accepted by the society of his time. He 
lives more by compulsion of circumstances as 
provided by his family, the neighbourhood and the 
group to which he belongs. Force of habit leads 
him to live his life as others live it. He feels no 
need for a change and therefore seldom thinks 
about a philosophy of life. 

Philosophy of life should represent an objective 
and the principles as well as the end and means. It 
has therefore to take into account any fixed objective 
with fixed principles in reaching an end with appro¬ 
priate means. It is, in fact, a continuous process of 
living for an end consciously decided by oneself. 
Yoga says that good ends do not justify bad means. 
For a clean philosophy of life both the end and the 
means should be above-board. Even if we accept 
that about 2% of the educated have some philosophy 
of life, it may be pointed out that the same is 
not understood at the level of end and means. 
Roughly, those who have undergone the yoga 
education course, show an increase of about 60% 
as those who recognize the need for a healthy 
philosophy and are determined to apply the means. 
Other difference is that while the average man holds 
some philosophy, it is at the level of material life 
with a social end, but the yoga-oriented man lives 
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NEED FOR A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


at a higher level of serving humanity and has thus 
a morahtM?? 2 -spiritual end. 

Any philosophy of life should be progressive so 
as to affect a man both externally at his behaviour 
pattern and internally at his basic attitude. Persons 
with no philosophy of life arc forced to adjust to each 
and every demand and contingency. Such in¬ 
consistency involves much physical ^ and mental 
wear and tear. To have no set objective except 
temporary, to have no principle to guide except 
what serves the purpose, to have no end for which 
he exists except to dangle like a piece of cotton 
blown by the wind, and to have no means except 
what come handy, a man may consider his life 
amorphous, Therefore a man without any 
philosophy of life, in feet, is more or less a vagrant 
whose life is'just an accident, and he lives as a 
creature of habit and circumstances. Unless man 
sets a goal and admits of a philosophy of life he 
cannot make progress in absence of stability. 

Sometimes men accept good ends but, when 
experiencing some difficulties, change to bad means 
and stoop to unsocial, undvic and immoral acts 
which lead only to suffering not only for himself 
but also for others. With no philosophy of life and 
by'resorting to bad means to achieve success, man 
invites: ill health both for his body and mind. This 
yoga outlook is now being confirmed by the modern 
psychosomatists.; 

Of the four major motivations {pum^dnlm), 
Yoga advises that a man must select his end, draw 
his immediate objectives and principles and apply 
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the yoga means. It is abundantly necessary in life 
for a man to know what exactly he wants from life 
and how he would achieve it. Otherwise he will 
be like a ship without a helmsman who will be in 
trouble sooner than later and might even be 
shipwrecked. A wavering mind unprepared to 
accept any philosophy of life merely drifts from day- 
^ to-day experiences with much suffering and frus¬ 
trations; On the death-bed, he knows that he 
has wasted his life. But this last moment 
i realization does not help. This is the way of 

( Nature to take revenge on those who have no 
philosophy, in contrast to those who achieve their 
ends and die in peace on their realization. 

I Yoga not only provides appropriate and imme- 

I diate objectives but also the principles, besides 
I offering the end and means. But since most persons 
I live at the existential level, they do not seek further. 

I Yoga agrees that the source-potential of any human 
i act is motivated by some end which may be either 

I (1) sense of responsibility or natural duty [dhma], 

j (2) consideration of compensation or barter for 
I anything done [artha), (3) sheer pleasure-quest 
through emotion or sex [kdM(i), and (4) creative 
altruism leading to the highest realization [moka). 
So when you want to base your philosophy of life, 
you have only to put your finger on what you want. 
It may be only one thing, it may be a combination 
of more than one or all may be intermixed. 

In modern life, however, all the major motivations 

i as above have become distorted and are abused. 

^ For example, the sense of duty has been reduced 
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to mechanics without the spirit, lust for money has 
reduced man to l)eing an exploiter, search for 
pleasure knows, no limits and selfless life is a 
misnomer. Yoga promises fulfilment of any or all 
of the motivations but through the yoga means. If 
the power acquired through Yoga however is used in 
a wrong way, not only that the end may not be 
reached but that the means themselves may 
engulf you in disaster. Yoga has to lie practised 
sincerely and on its own terms. 

Personal projection associated with human factor 
has to be set to some norms as a code of conduct. 
This conditioning is done first through the great 
vows known as ymaniyama. This is followed by 
the problem of good health assured through 
mnapmnayma. Then comes the control of the 
senses and subsequently of the personality-complex 
tliVQMgh pratyUhm^ dkarana, ihyilm and samddhi. 
When one climbs these steps, his integrated efforts 
cannot fail because they are precise and com¬ 
prehensive. The presence of a total man in 
every act assures success of the means as there is 
nothing haphazard about it. Such cooperation 
and harmony between subjective and objective 
efforts is evident only among those who have 
accepted a philosophy of life. 

XAiEvAO-CJ.^^ 
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THE HUMAN PROBLEM 

From the day the first man was born, he has not 
only remained a problem unto himself and to others 
but even to gods. So came the incarnations, 
prophets and saviours, according to mythological 
history. The complex has now been recognized 
as the human problem because man had been, is, 
and will remain—may be for eternity—a problem 
unto himself, quite unpredictable as ever. Trials 
have been made throughout the period of civilization 
and culture to solve this problem of problems by 
peoples of all countries. Each claimed success 
through their own form of civilization and so 
there grew various ancient sciences and arts, social 
forms, and traditions of religion. That all these 
have failed so far is patent what with the churning 
going on within the hearts of all men who neither 
feel free, happy, nor at peace. For this was their 
search—the search for freedom, for happiness, for 
peace and, if possible, for immortality. 

In India, such a search for these goals first took 
the form of mundane prosperity {yogak^ma) as 
evident in the Rgveda. In the amalgamated ideas 
of that time, may be thousand of years ago,_ the 
genesis of Yoga flowered as a catalytic medium, 
referred to as a vehicle through the agency of which 
blessings of gods were invoked. But the- deipendency 
on outside agency to achieve prosperity,.which is 
also the aim of the modern man at national and 
international levels in all spheres of life, was found 
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wantine. Thus it was soon iwlmd Ikit iiislead 
of solving the human problem of prosperity thi ough 
outside agency, if man began helping himself, he 
could achieve this economically, easily and 
definitely. So instead of solving his problems by 
objective or mundane methods, the mad muni ol the 
Vedic period settled down to a norm of inner culture 
later accepted as Yogm--the standard and uiulorm 
technology of discipling human personality so that 
in whatever conditions he is, he is still tree, 
happy and at peace. Instead of wasting his time 
in building temples and monuments to perpetuate 
his image of self, the idea of immortality remained 
solved when he realized that his true sell is eternal 
and absolute. 

Similarly, freedom was not objectively expressed 
as freedom from want and fear, freedom of worship 
and of speech-“the fundamental riglits accepted 
by nations—because no man can ever be free, from 
needs-his needs daily growing. So if he has a 
good meal, a good shelter and good clothes, he 
still wants them to'be better. He is therefore not 
free. Today with all that civilization and culture 
can offer him, he is still a State slave or a paid slave. 
In fact, no man can conscientiously say that he is- 
free in the way he would like to be. The freedom 
which he seeks from within is of a different category 
and therefore this problem still remains a human 
problem, 

Happiness depends upon his attitude because a 
thing which gives happiness to one may not do so 
to another. Peace again is an achievement whicli 
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does not come easily by the order of the State or 
other means. It requires dispassionate, ethical 
life leading to a deconditioned mind. 

The place Yoga occupied in the past is unique 
for all known systems of thought and philosophy- 
including various traditions of religion-accepted 
Yoga as the supreme technology. The high esteem 
in which Yoga was held in the past can be gauged 
from the statement in Togablja that even gods could 
not achieve their godhood without the help of 
Yoga. 

This technology of Yoga today is understood at 
the popular and government levels as physical 
exercises like asanas etc. This profane interpretation 
has given Yoga, a setback and made it look cheap. 
What is needed to safeguard the future of Yoga 
is rational and scientific evaluation of its technology 
by experts, who actually live the very life, in 
cooperation with unbiased and veridical scientists 
who should merely act as corroborators._ It will 
then be possible to save Yoga for posterity m solving 
one’s problems by oneself insofar as they 
concern one’s freedom, happiness, peace and 
immortality. The other four freedoms of human 
rights can be solved if yoga discipline is accepted 
at all levels—economic, political, social,^ religious 
all others as the liasic way of life for solving 
human problems. 

Nearly half a century ago, when the founding 
of The Yoga Institute was conceived, this yision- 
that, properly interpreted and evaluated. Yoga 
will survive as the technological Head ol 
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Commonwealth of Cultures and traditions of 
Religion—was fully evident. During this long 
period of yoga history, The Yoga Institute has so 
far proved its bona fide and is successful in promoting 
all aspects of yoga education. 

As a result of promoting its technology, Yoga is 
now spoken of and respected in over sixty civilized 
countries of the world where the Institute remains 
known for its multipurpose activities. Although 
in a small measure, it has served the purpose of 
solving individual human problems, and it will 
be no surprise if the human society becomes 
transformed to a new way of life should yoga 
education-integrated and evolved at the Institute 
—be given its proper place in the educational sys¬ 
tems of all countries in due course. 


SOLUTION FOR HUMAN PROBLEMS 

At the present time, man is only concerned with 
his basic needs. He wants to work less and earn 
more. With least labour, he wants maximum 
output. ^ Therefore, industries come up and 
automation starts. More leisure is created. 
Entertainment is provided to fill in this leisure. 
People displaced by automation find employment 
in providing entertainment. All this still leaves 
the human beings unhappy. 

Yoga has a solution for this human problem. 
The methods used in normal life to solve these 
problems are only palliatives. Our happiness is 
only temporary and contractual, A deeper, 
permanent happiness has to replace this and Yoga 
suggests the holistic approach to such human 
problems. 

Yoga is wedded to realism. It does not look 
on man as an illusion. Therefore, at the socio¬ 
cultural level, man has to be accepted for what he is. 
Yoga seeks the maximum evolution of the human 
being. It first tackles the exterior. Its first precept 
therefore is to know your own body and to live a 
better life even at the level of the flesh. Therefore, 
a primary knowledge of physio-cybernetics is 
necessary. The human body is a self-adjusting, 
self-manageable mechanism. Thus knowledge of 
anatomy, physiology, hygiene, therapeutics etc, fall 
in this category. 

The next step would be a, knowledge of bio- 




SOLUTION FOR HUMAN PROBLEMS 

cybemetics-the knowledge of understanding the 
electronic mechanism in the human^body, vaguely 
referred to as bionics or bio-electronics to conserve, 
regulate and control bionergy. 

The third step would be of being fully conversant 
with our interior—psycho-cybernetics, ^ Ihis would 
be necessary to supersede the personality-complex, 
to disengage the conflicting mutations of mental 
activity. This requires knowledge of psychology, 
psychoanalysis, psychiatry, mental hygiene etc. 

Yoga submits that man lives at various planes 
of life—simultaneously at all levels. The solutions 
to his problems, therefore, should be at an integrated 
level and not at the isolated level, as happens m 
the present day world. When a man approaches 
a doctor he advises him on his physical ailments, 
a priest when approached with problems would 
preach morality and a psychiatrist on the mental 
side. This would give man only part solution to his 
problems, and so happiness will not be achieved. 
It is only when an integrated approach is made to 
one’s problems that one will find happiness. 

The various cybernetics mentioned above remain 
unaligned. Therefore, there are several obstacles. 
What starts as disease is followed by depravity 
and abnormalities; there is pain, agony and suffering 
followed by psychosis and finally suicide. 

It is the purpose of Yoga to correlate all these 
human cybernetic functions. Life then will^ have 
meaning. Only when the human machine is set 
and is disciplined to a definite output could one 

hope for happiness and peace. 
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Just as a defect in a machine cayse creaking so it 
docs in a human being. This is a danger signal. 
This should be heeded and immediately an 
overhauling and thorough checking of the human 
machine becomes necessary. Unattended creaks 
can lead to psychosis. Calibration of the human 
complex then would be necessary but with humane 
norms. 

Yoga has discovered that man is the prototype 
of the universe itself. From the physical, yoga 
takes a man to the universal level. This has been 
found experimentally real. Just as the seed of a 
banyan tree can grow into an area of several square 
miles so also can a man improve in stature when 
this knowledge comes to him. Yoga has succeeded 
in knowing gigantic complexes of man and has 
found that his potentialities arc immeasurable. 

Once the human machine is calibrated, the man 
will have to re-examine his sense of values. A 
correct understanding of this can be experienced 
from yogic concepts of freedom, happiness, peace, 
etc. 

Freedom according to Yoga is not merely freedom 
Irom want but freedom from desire. The finest 
Irceclom is freedom from self. 

Happiness is not mundane—materialistic. Yoga 
frees itself from imposition by feelings or objects. 
Happine.ss should be caught at its roots and kept 
permanently. Self-help and self-reliance would 
give happiness. Yoga shifts its search of happiness 
from the unstable to the stable. 
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Peace at the physical level is an absence of 
irritants, an absence of nuisance and an absence of 
danger. In its positive physical side, it is positive 
health free from disease and tension~-a relaxed state. 
At the mental base, it is rhythm. When even all 
these do not get the desired effect, then people seek 
prayer and meditation and spiritual life. Science 
supplies peace in the form of alcohol, drugs and 
narcotics. Cultural activities and arts have tried 
to give peace. Philosophers have tried it with their 
philosophy. All these efforts have been mere 
stop gaps. It is only Yoga which aims at an 
integrated man and integrated society that can 
give freedom, happiness and peace and thus solve 
the problems of humanity. 





NEED OF TRANSFORMATION 

Animal life at the conscious level does not permit 
man to rise higher than where he is. If this position 
is satisfactory to the individual—as happens to be 
the case with many—it is difficult to convince such 
a man to do anything to improve himself. But 
those who feel the urge to live better at all levels of 
consciousness shall have to exert with the aid of some 
technology to assert that they are men as distinct 
from animals living merely at the lower levels. 

Yoga has accepted this need of change from 
animality to humane living, if man is to progress 
on his path of evolution. Yoga however is not 
concerned with those who are not willing to do 
anything for themselves and who feel satisfied with 
tire life as they live. Yoga education therefore suits 
only those who are willing for a change to improve 
themselves, and Yoga helps only those who help 
themselves. For what can Yoga do for anyone 
who does not want to apply it? So even if the 
disease is well diagnosed, the remedy is there, and 
the guru is willing to apply it, unless the patient 
takes the mcclicmc, the entire plan becomes fruitless. 
Wlierc Yoga has failed, it is when the patient 
has refused to take the medicine and not because 
the disease is not well diagnosed, or because there 
is no appropriate remedy, or that there is no 
phy.sician' to administer it. Man suffers because 
of himself: and the society, because of him. 
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Yoga remains convinced that so long as man is 
not changed basically, no education of whatsoever 
nature can help him to be free, to be happy, to be 
at peace, or to achieve absoluteness. In fact, what 
is insisted on by Yoga is the transformation of man 
from the ignoble to the noble™firstly with the 
individual, and secondly with the human society. 
How can this transition be brought about? and 
what is it that needs transformation ? 

These posers have been dealt with at the 
soeiophilosophic level by Patahjali and his successive 
commentators—often couched in individualistic 
terms what form the basis of yoga ideology, and 
also by the early yoga scientists inclined to reinforce 
a holistic. technology for individual and social 
application. Applied simultaneously and together, 
it is the earnest conviction of Yoga that not only the 
individual but even the society could be gradually 
transformed to permit of a higher living akin to 
what man and therefore the human society should 
be. 

Since man—the physical—when not disciplined, 
acts as an animal, and since, when disciplined, he 
acts'in consonance with his personality-complex 
at its various stages of evolution, it is acccptccl by 
Yoga that what needs transformation'in man is 
not his eyes, ear, nose, bones and muscles but his 
personality-complex {citia). While superficially 
this is possible through normal educational methods, 
what do not get changed are the potencies witliin 
this complex. Because there is no way of affecting 
them. What at best is being done now at abnormal 
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levels is brain-washing and shock-treatment, and 
sometimes most powerful drugs affecting the nervous 
system. Yoga proposes that instead of these drastic 
methods which bring about short-term and not- 
wholly satishictory results, this change could as well 
be successfully carried out through yoga education— 
the education of the subconscious wherein the 
potencies remain. The technology, therefore, 
consists in deconditioning the personality-complex 
from its base propensities and transforming it 
into a humane maxima of what is highest and 
noblest in man—his motivations, value-judgements, 
attitudes and behaviourism. Such a transformation 
makes the average man, the yogin, and the society, 
a truly human society. 
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PERSONALITY INTEGRATION 

For the modern psychologists, the concept of 
personality, better expressed as personality-complex 
[citta] , is of very recent origin. By those other than 
the yogis, it was referred to as psyche or mind—an 
abstract something with no components. In 
trying to find the mind as an entity, the applied 
psychologist lost it on the way and replaced it with 
the new word pmondity—?L subtle expression for 
the man’s individuality. What the later advances 
in psychology, psychoanalysis and psychotherapy 
has now invested the world pmonalitj with its vary¬ 
ing attributes was well known to Yoga for the past 
thousands of years. The compound identity of 
citta as personality-complex recognized the mind^ as 
an analytic mechanism representing a specific 
aspect of citta. When added to with intellect 
{buddhi), ego [asmitS] etc. and even with the source- 
potentials of samskdravasana, what emerges is the 
complex of personality. According to Yoga, this 
is a compound of many things besides the mind 
{manas), 

To Yoga, man is not merely a gross or subtle 
mechanism but something far beyond it. It is 
rooted into autogenic, racial and cultural 
memories or grooves with such potentials as 
attachment, aversion, ignorance and so forth. 
It is the fusion of all these that make up the 
personality-complex. Even at the level of the 
flesh which is dictated by the SR-bond, man 
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because of his dominant intelligence and free 
will is able to assert himself, and to defy and to 
even break the set pattern of behaviour. In fact, 
man is superior to his personality-complex which 
i he can mould or discipline to meet his highest 

I emotional or intellectual pattern. It is on this 

i basis that applied [sddhana] Yoga has founded its 

4 technology to purify and integrate the personality- 

( complex at all levels of life. 

A wandering mind,' an undecided mind,- a 
^ diffused and distracted mind, and such other 

states of disintegrated personality are a menace 
' to the individual and therefore to the society— 
by disturbing or affecting the personality-complexes 
of others. Citta at the stage of subconscious 
belongs to the unknown part of the man. For 
example, no one is fully aware of his source- 
potentials {samskaras)i his deep-seated longings 
{vasand), his emotional memory grooves, and so 
many other factors. He often acts in complete 
disregard of theses Thus inner conflicts arise 
and give way to abnormal behaviour patterns 
I s which remain unexplained and offer little good 
and more strain. According to Yoga, all dis¬ 
integrated personality-complexes—for Yoga does 
not accept citta as something uniform (like 
the word mind) but recognizes that each individual 
is possessed of a special citta and therefore there 
: are infinite cittas—suffer from pain {dukha) due 

1 to tension, stress, strain and what not. During 

i such abnormal conditions, the individual has 
' partial understanding of life, he lives half and dies 
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m ignorance. Yoga therefore recommends i 
integration of personality for the fullest enjoyment 
of life at all levels and for the maximum 
knowledge of self. 

It is the misfortune of man that he does not 
know what is integration. He is unable _ to 
discover this by himself and so his behaviour ^ 

pattern is in conflict with his citta. The partial 
display and association of citta keeps him 
unsatisfied, disinterested and unwilling, inhibiting 
him from any real progress towards self-evolution. 
Oftentimes, the deep-rooted _ impact of the 
unconscious disproves the behaviour pattern which 
goes to prove that man the unknown guides the 
ideas not as an outside agent but as the whole 
man. Integration of personality therefore is a 
felt need, if one were to live fully and achieve 
the very best. 

Integration means the unity of all components 
of personality-complex at all levels and at all 
times, When in every act, there is a total 
presence of what is known as man and when 
interdisciplinary acts conduce harmony, rhythm f 

and joy both within and without, it might be | 

regarded as an integrated behaviour. How | 

few are able to bring about this total presence j 

of man in every act and how often therefore such j 

acts become hypocritical, futile and even 

destructive? Yoga states that no human effort 
(j)uru0ha) should fail when performed by one 
who is integrated. Success of some others happens ^ 

in a haphazard way sporadically when under T 
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given circumstances something like personality 
integration seems to have been reached. Yoga 
insists that this temporary phase be made 
permanent through its education—the yoga 
technology which is an educational programme. 

All wish to live an integrated life but do not 
know how to control or discipline the citta. 
They lack the knowledge of yoga technology 
which tries to integrate man from his physical 
being upwards. And while some are able to 
discipline their body, they are unable to 
discipline their feelings and emotions, their 
reasoning and behaviour. There is no rhythm 
and unity of self-awareness. The disintegrated 
personality is therefore obliged to think one thing, 
speak another thing and behave still differently. 
Some regard it as a necessity in the present 
circumstances and this thinking keeps the society 
mostly disturbed. Happiness and peace therefore 
remain at the level of make-believe. 

Science has tried to understand man and his 
personality but has still failed to understand 
him as a whole. Professional advice by 
psychoanalysts is not enough for it leaves much 
that is unexplained, while all medical care cannot 
supply mental equillibrium {samatm) which is 
the effect of integration. For personality 
integration, the right approach should be all- 
embracing and should reach all that what we 
call man. Yoga has explored this process and 
has also evolved a formula through its educational 
methodology to teach integration stages by stages. 
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Yoga states tliat there should be conditioimig 
of one’s attitude based on some ethical Mrms 
which would depend even the quality of Ins 
rCcal health. W should be both positive 
Ld sedate, Having secured this, the “Xt at^ 
should be to cast out debris 
have been collected in the past and which continue 
to collect each day. Unless the teacher finds 
the blackboard clean, any attempt on h s pa t 
to write or record anything on it mil not serve 
the purpose. It creates more confusion. So 
the man, who looks forward to the study of 
personafity integration through Yoga, olcati 

out the dust and cobwebs from his mind and alta. 
Unless this is done, there is very little chmcc for 
him to proceed towards integration. 
because man is a victim of uncertain^ knowledge 
(ajmna) and lives at the level of animal reflex. 
He must be taught to think, speak and act in 
accord with his inbeing, sublimated through the 
process of Yoga. If any steps are missed, he 
falls. No one isolated aspect of Yoga is sufficient 
for reaching the highest state of personality in¬ 
tegration. This therefore requires that the 

study of Yoga should also be of an integrated 
nature and not only of its specihe aspect _as 
asana and pra^ayama, mantra, tantra, ^aktipata 
or meditation. It is ironical that modern teachers 
of Yoga have overlooked this emphasis of classic 
Yoga. 

Disintegrated persons—a majority of^ modern 

men belong to this category—pass their lives from 
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day-to-day trying for some form of temporary 
integration to serve a given purpose. Because 
of their fluid state of mind and flexibility for 
compromises and vacillations, they remain at the 
stage of meeting their daily contingencies but are 
in no sense integrated. Integration requires no 
adjustments but adherence to the basic. Yoga 
reveals what is this basic in all its dimensions that 
offers full comprehension of the total man. And, 
when by application of this yoga formula, one 
becomes subconsciously habituated to it, all his 
actions are referred to as “cloud of virtue^ 
{dhamamegha) which is symptomatic _ of his 
personality integratioui Even though living, he 
is referred to with much veneration as one who is 
free from the bondage of life [jwnciMukta). 
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To the majority of mankind, the soul—bereft 
of the body and mind—remains as an indestructible 
entity associated with every being. It was even 
conceived as the essential reality in man which 
did not get destroyed with the disintegration of 
the body-mind machine. This essential and 
immortal reality in man has been accepted as the 
soul by the philosophers both ancient and modern. 
This concept of the soul further guided the life of 
man while on this earth and even beyond. 

Although science has tried to deal with the body 
and mind through the laboratories, it has so far 
not been possible to investigate the soul in^ a like 
manner. Obviously, how can the seer see itself— 
when and where? Because of this paradoxical 
futility, doubts have arisen in the mind of the 
modern man about the very existence of such an 
entity as the soul. 

Therefore while the soul is not demonstrable, 
its presence has well been suspected in the absence 
of any other explanation. Certain traditions of 
religion and schools of philosophy do not admit 
of all living beings having the soul except the 
human beings. Again like the Carvakas, modern 
science hopes to get along without the soul, 
modern psychology which tried to find it, got lost 
into its hypothetical absurdities and finally left 
out its consideration altogether. 
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In Yoga, however, the study begins with the body, 
it does not matter whether one believes in the soul 
to start with. Having known and disciplined the 
body, the yoga student begins to explore the mind 
so as to discipline it. When he thus reaches a 
certain stage, he gets the/«g/ of the soul and need 
not be told to believe in one. As he progresses, 
he actually enters into the realm of experience 
wherein his study culminates into the absoluteness 
{hivalya) of the soul [punsa] itself. _ In fact, the 
body-mind-soul complex in Yoga is so closely 
interrelated that the students who follow merely 
its mechanistic routine—both physical and 
mental-fail to realize the higher goals set out 
for them. These physical and mental rituals, 
as it were, remain meaningless and unfruitful in 
absence of the basic realization of the soul. 

For this reason, wherever Yoga is taught 
devoid of spiritual perspective, the entire 
mechanistic process and ritualism related to 
the body-mind machine has usually failed in the 
achievement of the ultimate. It is because what 
is to be realized is not realized, in spite of all the 
physical and mental preparation. The concept 
of the soul, therefore, while not imposed in Yoga 
certainly becomes a reality as the study of Yoga 
progresses. 

' The general characteristics of the soul may be 
summed up by the word “saccidanatida , Le., 
(i) be-ness, (ii) absolute consciousness, and 
(iii) blissfulness. What Yoga proposes to do is 
to remove all identifications of the soul {purusa) 
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with all that it is not {prakrti), and thus retain the 
soul in its own true nature [svarupa). 

What is the ultimate aim of Yoga? If the 
modern man has methods to look after his body 
and mind, what more can yoga do for him? 
Today we have evolved very scientific systems 
of body building; wc have perfected vaccines, 
drugs, insecticides to live in excellent hygienic 
conditions; we have powerful medicines to 
combat most infectious diseases; surgery has 
made great advances; and with the help of 
modern psychotherapy we are able to .look after 
mental ill-health. What more remains for the 
modern man to discover in Yoga? 

“The psychic life of civilized man” it is however 
said, “is full of problems; wc cannot even think 
of it except in terms of problems. Statistical 
tables show a rise in frequency of cases of mental 
depression in men above forty. In women, the 
neurotic difficulties generally begin somewhat 
earlier”. Jung illustrates the point this way: 
“The one hundred and eighty degrees of the arc 
of life are divisible into four parts. The first 
quarter, lying to the east, is childhood—that 
state in which we are problems for others, but 
are not yet conscious of any problems of our own. 
Conscious problems fill out the second and third 
quarters; while in the last—in extreme old age— 
we descend again into that condition where, 
unworried by our state of consciousness, we again 
become something of a problem for others”. 

When speaking of spiritual problems, wc are 
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dealing with matters not clearly understood. 
People are aware of physical diseases and mental 
suffering but are, on the whole, confused about 
the wider psychic cravings of the inner self. The 
i many physical problems like the whole range of 

fj psychosomatic diseases arise from emotional conflicts 

I is just getting accepted. That the root of many 

^ human, problems lie in the psyche is yet to be 

realised. The 'depth psychology' of Carl Jung is an 
attempt in this direction. As Cary Baynes in his 
introductory remarks to Jung says, “Between 
extreme of traditional faith and militant rationalism, 
every conceivable opinion about this great problem 
of humanity’s next step in psychic evolution 
is to be found. It may be said that the middle 
position is held by those persons who know that they 
have outgrown the Church, as exemplified in 
Christianity, but who have not therefore been 
brought to deny the fact that a religious attitude 
to life is as essential to them as a belief in the 
authenticity of science. These people have 
experienced the soul as vividly as the body and the 
body as vividly as the soul. But the soul has 
f manifested to them in ways not to be explained in 

terms either of traditional theology or of materialism. 
They do not wish to sever the real piety they feel 
within themselves from the body of scientific facts 
to which reason gives its sanction. They are 
i convinced that if they can attain to more knowledge 

of the inner workings of their own minds, more 
information about the subtle but none the less 
■ perfectly definite laws that govern the psyche, they 
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can achieve the new attitude that is demanded 
without having to regress to what is but a thinly 
veiled medieval theology, or, on the other, to fall 
victim to the illusions of the nineteenth-century 
ideology.” 

Unfortunately, modern psychotherapy which is 
proposed to be the answer to the search of the 
modern man for a spiritual understanding of life 
is just scratching at the surface and has not been 
able to penetrate to deeper layers. The technique 
of the psychiatrist and psychotherapist is a third 
personas approach. “The mind is part of the body 
which could be dissected on the table.” Such a 
mind is of course not a living mind, it is no mind 
at all as a professor of Indian Philosophy has said. 

J, Jordens sees much similarity between Yoga 
and Jung. Speaking about the 'Unconscious' of Jung 
he says, “With the collective unconscious, we enter 
into a psychic world of cosmic dimensions, which 
is direct continuity with the personal conscious and 
unconscious psyche. For the collective part of the 
unconscious no longer includes contents that are 
specific for our individual ego and result from 
personal acquisitions, but such as result from the 
inherited possibility of psychic functioning in 
general, namely from the inherited brain-structure. 
This inheritance is common to all humanity, perhaps 
even to all the animal world, and forms the basis of 
every individual psyche”. Jordens believes that 
psychic life of Yoga goes down beneath the ego- 
function. and reaches back in time through 
evolution, When Jung ’speaks of “inherited 
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possibility of psychic functioning in general” these 
words fit the cosmic buddhi and ahankara thus 
reaching down into the primal evolutes of Prakrti. 

About this theory of unconscious, Hans Jacobs 
another psychotherapist has to say that in absence 
of philosophical background and spiritual 
instruction, one fantasy of unconscious is replaced 
by another here because this concept lacks a 
fundamental idea of all-pervadingness. Jordens 
who tries to find similarity between Jung and Yoga 
realises that, in the system of Jung, spirit is reduced 
to a complex and put on the same footing with 
Nature. Jung thus says, “We should, therefore 
be prepared to accept the view that spirit is not 
absolute but something relative tliat needs 
completing and perfecting through life." The 
past masters in the art of self-control, the yogis 
attain, perfection in samadhi, a state of ecsuicy, 
which so far as we know is equivalent to a state of 
unconsciousness. It makes no difference whether 
they call our unconscious a ‘universal consciousness’; 
the fact remains that in their case the unconscious 
has swallowed up egoconsciousness.” Hans 
Jacobs has found even references in Jung to the 
effect that samadhi is a meaningless dream state; 

' that yoga is not useful for the Western mind. 

Jacobs rightly says that “unconscious in Indian 
terms is the domain of the saiiiskaras The idea of 
rebirth without which everything in this life remains 
an enigma is not discernible by analytical methods, 
“Jung has to by-pass it. Therefore he explains 

\ ' the collective unconscious with the brain-grooves 
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inherited from ancestors. It does not occur to him 
whether the impersonal is not the true substance 
and foundation of our being upon which the ego 
has only been superimposed so that the psyche 
would be ultimately as little ‘personaP as the body.” 

The role of Jung as a soul-guide is ill-advised if 
he has no clear conception of how to gain the ex¬ 
perience of the free, or freeing state of mind. This 
is impossible without cultivating a control of the 
mind and without a clear direction to spirituality. 
To quote Jacobs again, "Jung’s researches are 
confined to certain districts of the ‘unconscious’ 
which are incomplete within themselves; In order 
to justify his own inability, Jung declares the 
true nature of things as inaccessible”. In fact 
how these theories have affected the technique of 
psychotherapy is borne out by a comparison of the 
two systems Yoga and psychotherapy. Geraldine 
Coaster had long back mentioned some of these 
weaknesses. “The weak point of analytical therapy 
at present is precisely its lack of an objective. The 
journey is apt to come to an inconclusive end 
because the traveller gets tired and thinks he has 
gone far enough”. To the eightfold path of Yoga 
and especially the last five steps, psychotherapy 
has no parallel to offer. 

About Jung’s method of searching a soul, Jordens 
quotes him, “Usually consciousness is characterised 
by an intensity and narrowness that have a cramping 
effect ... everything must be done to help the 
unconscious to reach the conscious mind and to 
free it from its rigidity. For this purpose, I employ 
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a method of active imagination which consists in a 
special training for switching off consciousness, at 
least to a relative extent, thus giving unconscious 
contents a chance to develop ” He analyses the 
dreams, symbols, archetypes, thrown up by the 
unconsciousness when the conscious is switched off. 
The contact with the collective unconscious inflates 
the personality. This is believed to be similar to 
cosmicazation in Yoga. 

Western authors with no direct experience of 
Yoga have recently interpreted yoga states following 
pratyahara in terms of concepts of modern 
psychotherapy. It is said that the yogm in 
meditation descends beyond the ego into a world 
of cosmic dimension, into the essence of the cosmos 
itself. And the world of the collective unconscious 
that wells up, according to Jung, when ego-function 
is dormant, has similar conscious dimensions, it is 
said. Unfortunately this theory of cosmicazation 
repeated by Eliade like the theory of Shamanism 
propounded by him may appear to explain some 
aspects of yoga mysticism. In a scientific interpre¬ 
tation of classical yoga, possibly, there will be 
no place for cosmicazation, shamanism, or pan- 
plactal theory. 

While modern analysts have begun to admit that 
‘analytical theory’ in the West is a new and young 
experiment, they are not really in a position to be 
the soul-guides as claimed by them without their 
taking aid of firmer metaphysical theories and 
practical techniques as available in the East. Jung 
is scared of Yoga and has his preconceived notions 
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against adapting its ultimate principles. Very 
suggestively he says: “While we are turning upside 
down the material world of the Last with our 
technical proficiency, the East with its psychic 
proficiency is throwing our spiritual world into 
. confusion. We have never yet hit upon the thought 
that while we are over-powering the Orient from 
without, it may be fastening its hold upon us from 
within. Such an idea strikes us as almost insane 
because we have eyes only for gross material 
connections, and fail to see that we must lay the 
blame for the intellectual confusion of our middle 
class at the door of Max Muller, Oldenberg, 
Neumann, Deussen, Wilhelm and others like them.” 
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The physical man acts on an impulse [pratyaya) 
Does the impulse arise due to animal instinct or is 
caused under given circumstances? The process of* 
manifestation is so intermixed at the level of beha¬ 
viour that it has not yet been possible to define 
exactly how a particular impulse is generated and 
is later translated into behaviour. Its ever chang¬ 
ing pattern and the lack of more data at the 
psychological and parapsychological levels have 
left a wide gap for suspicion that there is more than 
what meets the eye of science. Where heredity 
and environments fail to solve the pattern of a given 
behaviour, one is forced to seek an answer elsewhere. 

For example, the reflex arc is no answer to an 
emotional explosion where the impulse has remained 
undetected except at the physiological level. What 
about the subconscious level and why should an 
impulse originate there? Such impulses are not 
of one quality but are multifarious and highly 
complicated. Where are the roots and where is 
the storehouse? Yoga submits that every act of 
man cannot be explained by mere physiology or 
psychology or by heredity or environments. 
Therefore, in defining citta, Yoga has broadbased 
its concept on something more which includes also 
the mind [manas], This particular complex is 
termed personality-complex—in fact, it is this 
personality which makes for what an individual is. 
It has thus been accepted by Yoga that personality 
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is not a uniform term where a given pattern or 
composition remains fixed, but that there are infinite 
citia with infinite beings. Tude tumle matirhhimS— 
each brain is a different complex. 

Having assumed personality—wholly a product 
of evolutive matter with its threefold pm, the self 
{pumsa) remaining unaffected—Yoga is called upon 
to explain the phenomena of behaviour which have 
little or no relationship tb either heredity dr 
environments. An assumption of a new factor thus 
becomes necessary and the same has to be found 
in the evolution of matter and not elsewhere. 
Investigations of Yoga led the authorities to believe 
that this could only be self-generated and auto- 
inherited. From a single strand, it could multiply 
by combinations and grow into a huge labyrinth, 
Since the storehouse of self-generated and auto- 
inherited impulsations could have a place only 
within the compass of the individual. Yoga ^did 
not look for its explanation elsewhere. Also since 
the individual is nothing else but what his citta is, 
the area of existence was reduced to the personality- 
complex which became the storehouse of experience 
both as cause and effect.. 

So lie dormant the roots of impulse-potentials 
deep into the recesses of the subconscious—a part 
of the citta-which surface, up as _ motivating 
impulses under favourable conditions alike the seeds 
underground sprouting during rains. These 
submerged impulse-potentions {samskara) could not 
be affected by the usual form of civilization or 
education, and so long as these continue to persist 
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with any personality, the individual is not free from 
the explosion of impulse-potentials. It has therefore 
been the purpose of Yoga to evolve a system of 
education that catches at the root cause of human 
problems which arise due to cause beyond his mtrol- 
at least, that is how it is generally interpreted as a 
fallacy. Yoga however claims to have its own 
system of eclucation which not only brings about 
deconditioning of such motivating impulses but, 
in fact, it can even bring^ about their total 
annihilation by deep weeding, an assignment 
which has been, for all practical purposes, evaded 
both by science and metaphysics. 
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THE CONSCIOUS MIND AND SENSES 

To achieve the objective of mental health what 
Yoga refers to as mental purity—’Certain amount 
of physical discipline becomes necessary. It has 
again to be reinforced with and conditioned to 
universal moral norms so as to replace the old 
attitudes with the new which are in harmony with 
yoga way of life. This transformation leads to yoga 
behaviour pattern known as yogacara. And no man 
is worth the name of a yogin who has not achieved 
this as a part of his character. Only after these 
preliminaries can one think of controlling the senses 
and the conscious mind in turn. 

For the purpose of such training, Yoga regards 
the person as a biomental unit in which the body 
and mind have common influence vice vmd, 
Modern science now is committed to this common 
influence. Consequently, the influence of impure 
mind or abnormal psychology means ill health 
not only of the mind but also of the body. It may 
however be observed that it has not yet been sufli- 
ciently apparent to the modern scientists that an 
impure mind is an abnormal mind—Yoga has 
accepted it as such. Conditioned as we arc to 
impurities, only perversions and uncommon 
behaviour suggest abnormality; but, in reality, 
most of our normal mental life is abnormal—only 
that we fail to see it because we are already condi¬ 
tioned to it, In Yoga, purity is normalcy. 
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I Why is this so? The yoga answer is that it is due 

I to that specific common influence which is exerted 
on both the body and mind simultaneosly due to 
the presence of consciousness. We are all familiar 
with the terms anatomy, physiology, hygiene, 
sanitation, therapeutics etc, as applied to the body, 

[ but Yoga realized long ago that this is equally 
'" true of the mind. 

To simplify this issue so as to avoid confusion, 
suflice it to say that it is generally agreed that the 
power of consciousness {citmkti) does not come in 
I contact with the object of knowledge directly but 

I through the various processes of citta only, which, 

I in turn, operate through their respective senses. 
It is also agreed that there are five cognitive and 
five connative senses which are the cause of 
experience and the medium of expression. Yoga 
holds that these senses, when not under proper 
control, disturb the purity and harmony of the 
j mind; and further since the power of consciousness 

operates due to the presence of mind and the mind 
through the senses, the only effective method to 
gain control over the mind is first to establish 
control over, the senses; and through this control, 
bring about purity by elimination of that which 
contaminates. 

The process for the control of the senses is referred 
to as pratyahara or abstraction in Yoga. It aims at 
separating the senses from their objects and turning 
them inwards. There are many psychosomatic 
practices which aid such a process before the 
discipline of the senses alone is taken up separately 
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to keep them engaged inwards. Because of their 
habit to project outwards and thus drag the mind 
so as to get it attached to their respective objects^ 
and since the objects continue to exist in spite of 
what happens to the senses, yoga _ technology 
commends non-violent severance initially of the 
sensate linkage through the simple technique of 
withdrawal inwards. The comparison is strikingly 
brought about by the use of what a tortoise does 
when in danger-that is, it withdraws its head 
and the four legs within the shell This process 
signifies the spirit and technique of pratyahara. 


BEYOND ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 


So far as it concerns matter {prakfti) in relation to 
man, much has been known through objective 
studies and instrumentation. Hatha Yoga, as an 
elaborate system of such knowledge while evolving 
physical education, hygiene, preventive medicine 
and therapeutics, .demonstrates the existence of some 
relatively accurate fundamentals of biology, 
physiology and anatomy. Though it was achieved 
through a different process than what are termed 
scient^c methods^ yoga knowledge has yet not been 
disproved in material respect. And while it is 
true that modern scientific advances in these 
fields—biology, physiology and anatomy—insofar as 
analytical researches are concerned, far exceed 
certain objective details elaborated by the yogins 
ages ago, it could not be gainsaid that much of the 
subjective data available to them has not yet been 
explored or even touched by the modern scientists. 

So while we know the structure of the body and 
the functions of its various organs, we are still far 
behind in regard to the dynamics of the nervous 
system correlated to bionergy. For example, 
neurology—through the more specialized knowledge 
of which the yogin is able to gain control over all 
involuntary functions of the body even to the point 
of suspended animation {khecan), Many authentic 
demonstrations of such knowledge exist in the history 
of Yoga and stray instances have been broadcast 
even in recent times. 
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Anatomy and physiology remain inadequate in 
absence of complete knowledge of bioelectronics 
and bionics. What has been known is that the 
physiological activities—on the rhythm, harmony 
and continuation of which depends the very 
existence of life-originate from the impulses {pra- 
tjaya) transmitted by the nervous system. While 
the nervous system itself, in turn, is supposed to 
depend for its activities on “a somethinf which the 
present-day physiologists and biologists have 
referred to as animal electricity. Stewart observes, 
“What this ‘something’ is we do not know, but it is 
probably a chemic change, which we may imagine 
running along the nerve with a speed somewhat 
greater than that of the fastest train in the world, 
and involving portions after portions of it, as an 
explosion runs along a train of gunpowder to one 
end of which a lighted match is applied.” Jacobson 
claims to have recently perfected an instrument 
which can record animal electricity of such feint 
quantities as one-millionth of a volt. Nelya 
Mikhailova who can stop a clock just liy looking 
at it is no surpirse to a yogin. Early in 1921, the 
author gave at New Jersey, U.S.A., a practical 
demonstration showing tentative correlation between 
static and animal electricity, its control, transmission 
and uses far away from the place, before a 
distinguished gathering—including Dr. Amsden 
of the Bloomingdale Hospital at White Plans and 
Dr. Meltzer of the Rockefeller Institute at New York. 

There are certain problems beyond the ken of 
science. Consciousness is one of them; and while 


BEYOND ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 

the various systems of philosophy have some answer 
to offer, science is unable to demonstrate something 
substantial. What is known is that voluntary 
somatic activities are regulated by the neocortex. 
The control and regulation of the autonomic, 
endocrine and similar systems however is still 
uncertain. Whether the yogin through culture of 
consciousness by strengthening the cortico- 
subcortical dynamism stabilizes at the “inde¬ 
terminate level of the centrencephalon” is also 
not certain. 

The age-old belief of the yogin in his own 
neurology made up of the 72,000 nadis, the cakras 
as scats of consciousness, and the yukta and the 
mukta Irmn etc. may remain valid for the students 
of Yoga till such times as the modern scientists 
find answer to these eternal question rightly posed 
by the Katliopanisad: “Moved by whom was the 
first prana (cosmic energy) moved?” 

As seekers of Truth and searchers for Self, it is but 
natural that the ancient yogins should have probed 
beyond anatomy and physiology. Moreover, it was 
no idle curiosity that inspired them to further and 
serious researches, but the very objective of their 
life licing what it is—the thirst for ultimate 
realization-led them on to the mysteries of 
the higher and sulitler plains of existence. There 
is no doubt whatsoever, on the strength of textual 
data still available, that the yogins were well 
acquintecl with the various categories of organic 
energy such as muscle-energy, nerve-energy, animal 
electricity and the aggregate known as the life force 
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(bionergy or prana), What is really relevant is the 
fact that the yoga authorities have expressed this 
energy as the primal in biology and tlic ultimate in 
matter. Anatomy and physiology are mere evolutes 
of the primal energy [prakrti), The teiminology 
used by the yogins to explain its dynamics compare 
favourably with modern biology which dcscrilKs 
it as “an unbroken series of electric currents 
travelling along the nervous system. 

Hatha Yoga technology deals with matter 
{prakriti) and is often refeiTed to as ghatasyayoga or 
yoga' of the physical. It therefore has technique 
for dealing not only with what concerns anatomy 
and physiology but also with bionergy and its 
activities within the body. Those who study 
Hatha Yoga at the level of anatomy and physiology 
—may they be even scientists—remain misguided 
about the evaluation of Hatha Yoga practice.s which 
objectively is mere mechanical in the alisence of 
subjective know how of biodynamics, Ihe Hatha 
Yoga technocrat is fully conversant with human 
energy, as a physician is with anatomy and 
physiology, and because of this superior knowledge, 
is able to exhibit extraordinary discipline of tlie 
physical through anatomicophysiological adapta« 
tions to suit every need. 

In the field of therapy, the recent discovery that 
the devitalization of cells cause disease and if these 
cells could be recharged with one’s own energy 
or from elsewhere, they are able to function again 
normally. For his own person, the autogenic 
process is applied by the yogin when group cells of 
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any organ or organs are found to be at a low voltage. 
In treating others, having this specific knowledge, he, 
cither directly or indirectly, helps the patient to 
build up his energy reserve through transference. 
These subtle processes of Hatha Yoga endows 
the yogin with powers which are called miraculous 
insofar as they are evident at the level of anatomy 
and physiology. No study of Hathayoga therefore 
is complete without the knowledge and experience 
of prana and its complex network and dynamics 
which are the basic in the yoga way of the life at the 
physical. The effort to study Hatha Yoga should 
therefore go beyond anatomy and physiology, to be 
genuine. 
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MODERN NEEDS AND YOGA 

In olden India, competition did not arise as it | 

does today. In a way there were less tensions. ! 

But the life of Buddha or other great men does 
reveal existence of certain tensions even at that ^ 
time. The problem of pain and suffering led 
Buddha to the search of the Noble Eightfold path. 

Tensions seem to open the window of the mind to 
new problems. Tension is a painful blessing in 
disguise. 

Modern sicence has solved the problem of tension 
in its own way today. Science has made 
tremendous progress. Man feels the great impact 
of scientific progress. In fact, we are confused and 
lost in the presence of modern man’s own creations. 

It is found that tension is a result of social 
competition. We are not bothered so much with 
the statisfaction of primary needs. Our problems 
are' connected with secondary needs. In a way, 
man would have no problem if he were to satisfy 
his needs. There are then two possibilities. Do ^ 
not have secondary needs or understand the 
secondary needs, resolve them and meet the 
challenge of tliese needs in the present day setting. j 

Society does not help in meeting the challenge i 
of secondary needs, as it has accepted the principle 
of competition. The old ideas as well as old class * 
structures are changing. We have today the “poor- 
middle-upper” class structure. It is a tradition ^ 

in some modern societies to encourage such f 
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qualities like ambition. Men set themselves the 
goal of rising higher on the social ladder and thus 
satisfying all their secondary needs. We have so 
many means of relieving tensions. These are 
however the commercialised forms of recreation: 
T, V., Radio, Movie, Club, Sports etc. They 
provide only temporary relief from tension. 

Sociologically speaking, modern needs arc the 
same as of old. The difference arises from the 
complex structure of modern society. We have 
today far too many secondary needs. We have 
also to consider the change in modern attitude 
to such qualities like greed, ambition, competition 
etc. which are encouraged and not depreciated. 
Society has controls to meet the primary needs. 
But whenever these needs are not in conformity 
with norms of behaviour accepted by society, 
tensions arise. In a way, society has one set of 
norms here while an individual, another. Political 
changes often settle problem of new needs. Society 
itself is a dynamic process and makes changes in its 
structure as well as culture etc. to meet the challenge. 

However, in the old society, it was found that 
politico-economic solutions to man’s problems were 
not enough; nor was addition of material wealth 
the best way to satisfy one’s needs. Today’s 
philosophy of "better and more” was precluded 
in the older concept. The social structure was ^ 
similarly based on the idea of cooperation rather 
than competition. Such negative qualities like 
ka 7 na, krodha, lobha, moha etc. were not encouraged. 
Aggrandisement and ambition were not recom- 
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mended to be integrated in man’s life. Belief 
in God and in the theory of karma reduced tensions 
in old society. 

Though basic researches and sciences in pursuit 
of truth could be considered a way of life in search 
of secrets of Nature, the modern scientist takes the 
stance of conquering Nature rather than cooperating 
with Nature. Inadvertently, technological progress 
has provided more luxuries and increased our 
wants. On the mental life too, such sentiments 
like possessiveness, prejudice, patriotism, colonialism 
etc. have gained greater strength. Tensions arise 
because of inner conflicts at the subconscious level. 
Such tensions require psychological treatment and 
not palliative socio-economic procedures. 

Religion was for long the best known medicine 
for mental ills. The religious teachings were based 
on emotions like fear etc, and not on reason. In 
modern times, science proceeding on the basis of 
pure reason rejects the contribution of religion. 
Unfortunately, science is too objective to understand 
the very grounds of QWt^nce—being. On the 
contrary, science is involved with the concept of 
becoming. “When everything there is pure 
consciousness, then who can see what with the help 
of what ?” 

To understand oneself, the modern man will 
need to recondition himself. He would have to 
gain certain amount of discipline, to get over 
psychological and psychophysical aberrations, to 
allow his sense of awareness to grow, to make 
possible intuitive understanding of one’s self and 
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one’s problems. It is this very change that comes 
about through Yoga which leads to the solution of 
problems of a modern man. I he state of abhaya 
or fearlessness leads to real mental health. 

The so-callcd sociological evaluation of human 
needs is much exaggerated. Man’s basic needs 
are few. Yoga recognises these and shows a self- 
reliant way to meet them. Keeping the needs to 
the minimum allows for more leisure for higher 
pursuits in life. Unfortunately, because of 
preconceived notions, the yogic solution to the 
problem of needs is never properly understood. 

Yoga puts much emphasis on the law of karma 
and keeps the needs to the minimum. Yoga also 
believes in self-reliance. It is not that Yoga is 
anti-social and avoids social intercourse. Yoga 
would want the individual mcmlrers of the society 
to follow yoga norms and behaviour. Norms and 
behaviour of the society which is just a mass—or 
moss?~-are notJilways the correct ones. As it is said, 
the greatest enemy of good is the majority. Yoga 
would rather want to establish universal standards— 
absolute norms. Such norms should guide one’s 
motivation, value judgement, attitude, and 
behaviour. The yogin is like a model. No 
ideology today provides us model men and women; 
yoga would do just this, 

The old sarhskaras or impulse-potentials are 
obstacles to right thmking and living. A permanent 
personality change has to be alfccted here... The 
basic man being a savage, a total change of the 
subsconscious is necessary, The would-be-yogin 
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has to be calibred at the universal norm level- 
yoga—to function effectively and usefully in society. 
Only then can the society be able to moderate its 
needs; any other way is a way to endless problems 
and suffering. 
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If any of you believe that there is something secret 
and sacred in Yoga, they are mistaken; if Yoga is 
conceived as something mysterious or magic, it is 
wrong. Objectively analysed, Yoga is comraonsense 
at the absolute level. It is because of its unfailing 
reality in its total approach to man—the body- 
mind-spirit complex. If it is referred to as a religion, 
it is not right for Yoga is a way of life acquired after 
physical, mental, moral, intellectual, emotional 
and spiritual discipline. Yoga is simple in its 
technique and appeals to reason. 

If one excepts something from the study of Yoga 
which cannot be had anywhere else, then one 
should be ready to make special efforts to realize 
such expectations, • The yogin is generally mis¬ 
understood by the society as an unsocial or even 
antisocial being proliably because he is different, 
since Yoga is beyond the ken of experience for 
tlic common man whose value judgements cannot 
reach beyond worldly wisdom even at their higher 
altitudes. For example, an aborigine who has 
no value for gold throws it away. Therefore he is 
queer and abnormal in the eyes of the common 
man. A yogin does the same thing, i,e., he shuns 
gold for another reason—a lump of earth and a 
piece of gold are the same to him. The worldly 
man naturally calls him abnormal, even anti-social 
because he has developed an attitude of indifference 
to all thingSi 
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Some among the ancient and modern philoso¬ 
phers have even decried the yogins since they 
themselves could not live up to their high think¬ 
ing or rise up to the absolute yoga behaviour. 
Yoga cannot be realized without practice; but 
nobody wants to work hard and live in self- 
abnegation—it is one reason why Yoga has 
suffered from misrepresentation and abuse. As the 
burden of knowledge, philosophy can be talked 
about without the need to practice it, like the load, 
of sandalwood carried by a donkey which remains 
unaffected by it. But Yoga is what you an for 
you have to live that very life which demands a strict 
code of discipline. Those who arc unprepared for 
such a transformation of personality misrepresent 
it, because of protective urge born of inferiority- 
complex. 

It is hardly conceivable that a yoga teacher 
merely talks like a professor in a college and the 
student just takes down notes, listens and learns 
Yoga. In Yoga, everything has to be learnt by the 
student through his own efforts—for that matter, 
all knowledge to be real must be experienced by the 
individual. The yoga teacher merely acts as a 
guide and a model. It is the earnest students of 
Yoga who should seek the teacher and not vice versd. 
He should hear his master, ask questions when in 
doubt, get his difficulties solved, and put into 
practice whatever he is told. Only then can Yoga 
be fruitful. 

In Yoga, it is not enough to have mere physical 
fitness; one has to be fit physically, mentally, 
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emotionally, morally and spiritually. This does not 
happen merely by a few asanas or prai^aydma or 
muiras. There are various stages to be reached 
in Yoga and one must know one’s capacity for 
specific achievement. Over-ambition leads to 
frustration, and many would-be-yogins had to 
wind up their lives in delusion. This is because 
they were unperpared for changing their way of life. 
By habit, if you continued to live with all its faults, 
what can Yoga do for you? What can a physician 
do for a patient who follows wrong habits of food 
and disregards hygiene and prevention? The 
student of Yoga must welcome healthy changes 
which give him better health physical, mental, 
moral and spiritual. Many who are tied to their 
habits and thinking, have failed to receive much 
benefit from Yoga in spite of their mechanistic 
study of yoga practices. Therefore all those who 
have urge to study Yoga must come prepared 
with an open mind for such healthy and common- 
sense changes as are enjoined for the success of their 
efforts. To that extent. Yoga is bound to affect 
one’s present way of living and thinking. 





HAPPINESS THROUGH YOGA 


Pursuit of happiness common to Man is not 
merely mundane but is also extramundaiie in 
character. The cultural history of all countries at 
all times has recorded the triumph of the latter; 
and the men who strove and achieved it were 
revered whether as sageSj seers or saints. While 
the reason behind the pursuit of mundane happiness 
can be easily tmderstoodj the rationale of extra- 
mundane happiness has remained somewhat 
obscure, irrational and, therefore, unappreciated. 
In this context, the life of the yogin appears 
paradoxical lor what with the great efforts he 
makes, the layman still finds no evidence of the 
former enjoying what the latter has come to regard 
as happiness. 

In Yoga, exuberance of non-pain {aklista) state is 
happiness; and the highest category of happiness is 
Absoluteness (itizzM/ja). Between the two, in fact, 
there is only the difference in degree—what is 
termed happiness representing the material 
maximum, and absoluteness, the spiritual or 
evolutive. The ideal of the yogin is to achieve 
subliminal consciousness through such happiness 
and seek permanent happiness in absoluteness. 
For those who may not believe in the latter 
Hemachandra clarifies the issue by stating “It is 
immaterial whether the possibility of the ultimate 
deliverance [mukti) exists or not because one thing 
is certain that the practice of Yoga does endow 
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the maximum amount of happines which is other¬ 
wise not available”. 

For example, if good health is regarded as the 
source of bodily happiness, then the practice of 
Yoga provides for the maintenance of positive good 
health through less laborious and more economic 
and constitutional methods than is otherwise 
possible. In the domain of feeling, the genetic in¬ 
stinct compels us to seek happiness through struggle 
for the continuance of what is agreeable as against 
the elimination or avoidance of what is unpleasant. 
Such struggle has to be unending if the flow of 
happiness is to he continous. But, since the 
circumstances and evironments do not remain fixed 
liecause of transitoriness, the security of happiness 
becomes problematical and operose and, therefore, 
haunted with fear and suspense. What is worse, 
the objects of happiness and the very feeling of 
happiness itself are so unsolid because of their 
inherent mutability that in the infinite possibility 
which unrolls itself every moment what is agreea¬ 
ble today under given circumstances may become 
unpleasant and even positively repugnant under 
changed circumstances and feelings. 

The question, therefore, arises, “Where should 
one seek happiness in these ever-changing complex 
mutations?” The shadows of happiness which have 
to be perpetually purchased at great cost, sacrifice 
and vigilance when examined in the light of objective 
realism arc, in fact, more like the momentary 
giltters over a shallow surface than solid 
illuminations in the depth of one’s inbeing, The 
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yogin who has no illusions in this matter knows 
it as a concrete reality that the genesis of happiness 
lies deep in such conditioning of the mind as would 
permit no imposition either by feeling or objects. 
In essence, a pure mini untouched by 
afflictions, is to him happiness and more. Thus, 
instead of cashing his life chasing the mirage of 
happiness, he wisely applies himself catching 
happiness at the root and making it permanent. 

From the remote past, the struggle for the 
possession of the objects of happiness has so 
misguided Man through emotional perversion and 
urge of animality that, in spite of accumulating 
evidence, he forgets during his struggle the basic 
truth that it is not the possession of objects of 
happiness that constitute real happiness because, 
if it were so, those who possess them in abundance 
should never be unhappy. Unfortunately for him, 
even the experiences of appetites—biologic, 
emotional or abstract—producing conditions which 
simulate happiness are, in essence, found to be as 
Meeting and unsolid as are his imaginations about 
them. Consequently, both the objects and 
conditions of happiness become painful and, at 
times, even oppressive for the simple reason that 
enough could not be had of them nor, when they 
end, could they be replenished with such unfailing 
regularity and abundance as to keep the chain of 
happiness unbroken. Such attempts verge on 
the impossible. 

Happiness is a relative term applicable to this 
and that as is found agreeable to each and, therefore, 
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something intrinsically apart from such objects 
and conditions as are supposed to create it. Such 
being the case. Yoga shifts its search of happiness 
from the unstable to the more stable with a view 
to eliminating the chance-element in happiness by 
making happiness independent of both the objects 
and the conditions which are, through nescience, 
looked upon as the sources of happiness. 

Accordingly, through good health, biologic 
control and longevity, the yogin secures his body 
against the chance-element on the physical plane. 
The emotional shut-off and the purity of the mind 
secure him against the chance-element on the 
mental and moral planes. He is, thus, quite free 
to create his own happiness and maintain it 
independent of the objective mutations. Possession, 
in terms of Yoga, is not only insignificant but is 
also irrelevant to happiness, and may even become 
a source of anxiety to protect. The yogin who is 
able to reduce his necessities to the minimum is 
above the influence of possession when in poverty 
or in abundance. 

Rather than fail in the dubious methods of 
seeking happiness—for fail one must in the flux 
of mutations—in the objective world, the yogin, as 
becomes a true realist, lays the foundation of his 
happiness on the two cardinal principles of self-help 
and self-reliance, and, thus, succeeds in making 
happiness unconditional and permanent. By 
progression, however, when the lower and the 
higher categories of happiness reveal themselves, 
he decides upon securing the highest. He knows 
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both by reason and experience that such happiness 
is possible only in the absolute consciousness devoid 
of modifications, Since experience of whatsoever 
nature from the subtlest to the highest is conditioned 
by consciousness, the ultimate results inevitably, 
as it must, in the consciousness absolute. In fact, 
notwithstanding lesser conceptions, the logical 
metaphysical finality-expressed variously and often 
vaguely by the theological traditions and philoso¬ 
phical systems mmukti, nibhdna, moksa, Brahmanhood, 
salvation, etc—could not evolve into or transcend 
anything greater or higher than the immaculate 
consciousness absolute of the yogin. 
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It has often been asked if it is necessary for one 
to renounce his or her worldly responsibilities in 
order to practise Yoga. Confusing and, at times, 
even contradictory notions seem to prevail in the 
minds of many and more so in those who are 
about to undertake the study of Yoga. Having 
reorientated the yoga technique as a system of 
education to suit the modern man and his environs, 
it becomes necessary to bring about similar changes 
in the social concepts of Yoga so that each may 
complement the other with a view to making 
Yoga more useful to the evolutive pattern of society. 

The outdated ideology of the Irmyaka ^mod 
which encouraged man to renounce the world for 
meditation, for search of Brahman, for deliverance 
and suchlike extramundane attainments proved 
socially so inadvisable and disquieting that during, 
the period of th.& Bhagavadfi% this sociophilosophic 
perspective had tp be again reorientated to make 
such attempts less unsocial and compatible within 
the framework of the natural and normal respon¬ 
sibilities and functions of an individual still in 
the society. According to Radhakrishnan, there 
already existed two trends of thought in regard to 
renunciation even during the early Upanisadic 
period, and Heiler refers to them'in his own way— 
as between the East and the West—that is, (i) the 
mystic and (ii) the prophetic way of renunciation. 
In fact, there were three types representating the 
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two practical—the mystic and the prophetic—and 
one mataphysical, varing in terms of abstract 
ideologies. But while this new trend got accepted 
at the metaphysical level, the social adjustments 
took considerable time for its application and 
habituation^ The urge for renunciation thus 
continued to exert subconscious influence on many 
who desired extramundane experience. This was 
especially so in the case of those who took to the I 
path of Yoga. I" 

In fact, vairSgya or non-attachment is regarded 
as one of the two contributing factors of success 
in Yoga. And in spite of the primal emphasis by 
the yoga authorities on its application being more 
mental than physical—the emphasis being on the 
consciousness of indifference or supremacy as a 
mental state—vairagya came to be applied in such 
a manner as to have its spirit lost in formality. What 
has, however, evoked persistent criticism is not its 
essentiality in the achievement of Yoga but in its 
practical application. That a mind full of 
inhibitions, complexes, prejudices, passions and 
attachments can hardly apply itself in full measure b 

to any given purpose of life is a psychological ! 

fact. And when such a purpose happens to be i' 

the highest, it is both irrational and unscientific 
to overlook the endless chain of difficuties such 
a mind is capable of creating in its trial and | 
experience of that ideal So in Yoga—as in 
everything else—the end has determined the 
nature of means. f 

Now, as to the nature of means—the end, no 
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doubt, being accepted as whatever is the highest 
in human achievement in the extramundane 
field—it is imperative that the attitude of non¬ 
attachment through which the ultimate in Yoga 
has to be achieved should likewise be of the highest 
and, therefore, of the purest category. According 
to Vyasa, the best student of Yoga is one who 
possesses the various requisites and is imbued 
with intense non-attachment. Consequently, what 
should determine the nature of one of these means 
for the attainment of Yoga is an unambiguous 
definition and a true interpretation of vairagya. 
This has become more necessary at the present 
stage where old values have given way to the new 
and the structure of society has virtually so changed 
that any imposition of old and orthodox social 
ideology and technique of Yoga will not only fail 
to enthuse the modern man but will even evoke 
resentment. 

The need for reformation was thus overdue and 
the pioneer movement for Yoga Reformation and 
Renaissance was launched in 1918 by The Yoga 
Institute when it presented Yoga on the psycho- 
socio-medico and educational levels and reorientated 
the technique of kriya yoga on the basis of reason, 
science and social utility. The recent international 
interest and research on Yoga is an index of the 
success this movement has so far achieved. In 
the process, institutional interpretations have been 
advanced to correct false evaluation of the true 
spirit and purpose of Yoga in its application to an 
individual within the society. 
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In the first place, in so fiir as Yoga is concerned, 
the spirit of vaifagya has been grossly misinterpreted 
by its dubious association with the literary rendering 
as renunciation. But renunciation, in fact, is 
sannySsa and not vairagya. [na ca mmyasanddm 
siddhim samadliigacchati.) The truth is that renuncia¬ 
tion or sannyasa has as little to do with Yoga as 
the practices of self-mortification have anything in ^ 
common with indifference to the pairs of the oppo¬ 
sites [tapo dmdvmkmam) expounded by the yoga 
authorities, Not the popular illusions should guide 
the students of Yoga but only the correct inter¬ 
pretations which have the sanction of the traditional 
authorities—now more than ever, revised and 
reorientated in the light of modern sciences. 

In the second place, Patanjali—the compiler of 
the yoga philosophy—and his illustrious com¬ 
mentators have clearly defined imrag)ia as' that 
intellectual-ciim-spiritual (pmliiy which is attainable 
only through such mental habituation to non¬ 
attachment as is awakened by the virtue of 
discrimination, indifference and enlightenment. 

As such, Yoga has rightly defined and interpreted 
true vairagya as desirelessness, dispassion, or 
detachment to enjoyments perceptible or otherwise. 

That such a psychological conditioning as 
detachment—more truly non-attachment—is, for 
all practical purposes, both a scientific accessory 
of and an achievement in Yoga is undoubted. 

The issue, therefore, which needs clarification is 
not so much about its virtue as about its nature 
for the reason that the former is solely dependent 
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upon the latter. This aspect of vairagya is of two 
kinds [i] apard^ and (m) para. While apara is 
fourfold and concerns itself mainly with the objects 
of senses, the paravairagya is the consummation 
of the previous efforts culminating into consciousness 
of indifference identical with the state of highest 
discrimination. 

With regard to the nature of vairagya as between 
physical, mental and merely metaphysical, there 
arc many conflicting ideologies u. whether it 
.should be expressed more physically than mentally, 
or more mentally than physically, or, with, or 
without both, as only a metaphysical abstraction 
varying with the trends of its adherents. For 
example, some emphasize its physical or outer 
expression [tylga], some commend its mental or 
inner spirit {virakti), while others maintain that 
it should either be both or at best even an intellectual 
appreciation of them [diveka). Accordingly, the 
i,gnorant and the vulgar adhere to, extol,, and prac¬ 
tice the former; the discerning recognize, respect 
and observe the latter; while the uncommitted'are 



nothing. Sometimes, the puritans persist in 
combining the first two aspects. Thus, the physical 
aspect which makes the nompossession ■ of the 
objects of enjoyment obligatory amounts to what 
is generally accepted as renunciation, the mental 
aspect which culminates into, mdifference to the 
objects of enjoyment perceptible and otherwise 
signifies non-attachment, whereas the eombination 
of both these aspects: wlrich upholds detachment 
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through vemncmtion characterizes the vairagya- 
complex. 

What needs to be decided is: Which aspect is 
more relevant to Yoga, and whether the same is 
justifiable, scientifically indispensable, and socially 
workable? As to justification, nowhere in the 
authoritative texts on Yoga has it been recommended 
that the yogin should renounce this world physically 
by throwing to the winds his or her personal 
responsibilities, home and society, Nor is any 
student of Yoga required to do so as a condition 
precedent to the study of Yoga. That such an 
attitude may burst forth spontaneously on the 
first awakening of non-attachment is under¬ 
standable, but it does not necessarily follow that 
such impulsive and gross expression at the physical 
level should be allowed to continue to the end, 
especially after non-attachment has become 
habitual. On the contrary, sporadic acts of 
physical renunciation could hardly be cited as an 
index of its intellectual-ram-spiritual virtue. For 
this very reason, the mere physical non-possession 
of the objects of enjoyment ending up in complete 
severance of one’s relationship with the world 
outside—with passions raging within—has been 
held in contempt by the yogins as the vulgar 
extreme of what is so classic in vairagya. (Cf. 
BhagavadgUa, 11, 59; also refer to Togavarttika on 
1.15.) 

In fact. Yoga positively does not subscribe to, 
nor encourages any sham of outer detachment, 
especially through such exhibition of physical 
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non-possession and personal alibi as keeps one 
free from legitimate social and civic responsibilities 
thus, allowing wide margin for indirect attachment, 
indulgence and inner duplicity. It further holds 
that so long as one is in the flesh, one has certain 
physical needs and these needs, in turn, impose 
legitimate responsibilities and duties which have 
to be met. What guarantee is there that any act 
of physical renunciation [samyasa] has power to 
bring about intellectual indifference towards the 
objects of enjoyment? Just because a beggar 
has no money and a bachelor no wife, it does not 
necessarily follow that the former has cultivated 
non-attachment [vairagya) towards wealth or that 
the latter is free from attachment to women. 

Yoga, therefore, holds that all sophistic methods 
like the leaving of one’s home, the wearing of 
yellow robes, the air of aloofness etc. and the 
dispossession of wordly objects are various shades 
of untruth and do no good in the achievement 
of the highest, so long as the mind retains traces 
of attachment-impurity either as repressed passions 
or desire-potentials [sathskaravdsana). So, unless 
and until these evil propensities are removed, it is 
hypocritical to parade detachment through the 
mere non-possession of the objects of enjoyment. 
That physical non-possession ultimately leads to 
non-attachment is psychologically unsound; on 
the contrary, the reverse has been found to be true. 

According to Yoga, what is practically essential 
to the achievement of any given objective is the 
opportunity and environment for the mind which 
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may enable it to fully concentrate on its objective. 
To this end, physical possessions and desire for 
enjoyment are conceived as mental distractions, 
and vaiiigya has been recommended as the only 
alternative. What is, however, true is that physical 
possession of the objects of enjoyment could interfere 
in such a mental pursuit only when there exists 
some sort of attachment to these possessions 
[anantarmapi visajasmiidlma cittaksohhatalj). But, if 
this psychological tie were in effect snapped— 
through the cultivation of mental indifference or 
non-attachment to such objects of enjoyment—no 
amount of physical possession could disturb the 
mind engaged in the realization of its highest 
objective. It is thus evident that during the entire 
period and process of the achievement of the highest 
—whatever that be, in Yoga the experience of 
absolute consciousness—what is rationally and 
scientifically required is non-attachment rather 
than non-possession where the need for the latter 
ceases with the existence of the former. 

What is worse, the social and moral repercussions 
of mirdgya are many and varied. Conceived 
as non-possession-tm-renunciation, which unfor¬ 
tunately is too prevalent as a part of religious- 
r«m-spiritual exhibitionism is, in effect,-suicidal, 
anti-evolutive basides-being wholly unjust, self- 
contradictory and impracticable. All that may 
be claimed for such exhibitionism actually verges 
on ostentation for not until death could one 
avoid the physical necessities of life howsoever 
few. these may be. Furthermore, the social and 
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civic iiiesponsibility associated with such an act 
jeopaulizt's the rnulual interests of many and thus 
strikes at the veiy root oi society. As an escapism, 
it is perverse and anti-yoga; as an achievement, 
it is cowardly and unreal. 

On the contrary wliile physical renunciation of 
the olijec.ts ol' enjoyment subverts the very essence 
and purpose of vamgya, non-attachment as the 
consciousness of indifference to enjoyment of 
oljjects as tlic true vairagya' not only insures 
individual sublimation, but endows the society 
with the ennobling fruits of humane equity. It is 
known ^ that a. great deal of social suffering by 
liumauity arise Irom, individual sell-interest, 
prejudi(,:(,:,s, jiassions and attachments. These have 
their origin in the biologic inheritance of selfishness 
--the instinct of sell-preservation and it evolutes— 
which coultl be sulilimatcd only through the process 
, (.)f n(,>n-attaclunent culminating in altruism. 

Non-atUieliment, therefore, is an essential 
jisychic trait which must be cultivated not only 
by the students ot Yoga for the purpose of achieving 
Yoga but by each and every citizen of this world 
for creating and maintaining an equitable and 
enduring social order towards which all that is 
civilization and culture is striving for ages without 
success, llic key to such a success is the yoga 
virtue of non-attaclimcnt wherein all human misery 
born of selfishness, passions, prejudices and 
attachments sliall have no place. 

As a ]')ra(,',tlcal measure in Yoga, vairagya leaves 
the mind free from both physical and mental 
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distractions which attachment to the good things 
of emperical existence brings with it. By 
progression, imagination, seducive appeals to the 
senses, and passion for possession and enjoyment 
of the pleasurable are mitigated and a complete 
indifference to secular interests is gradually 
ingrained. This results in evenmindedness devoid 
of duality as subject or object and gives rise to the 
final prajtld (intellectual ultimate) leading to 
absolute independence, and the life is felt at the 
level of Nature. At every advance in this direction, 
the yogin is abe to enjoy that blessedness of peace 
and finality which is beyond the experience of 
the accidental and the perishable. 


YOGA FOR All ^ 

The popular notion that Yoga is unsuited to 
others than the Indian, that its practice disaccustoms 
oneself from his national, social and religious way 
of life has prejudiced many from pursuing its 
technology while accepting its metaphysics. There 
are ,others who believe that Yoga cannot be put into 
practice while living in modern society and that 
it is necessary to leave the family and other 
social relations. Thathubub of an industrial age 
precludes its study in cities and towns. Such 
preconceived notions have discouraged many from 
taking to the practice of Yoga, and many doubt if 
Yoga is really a way of life that can be adapted 
by all without let or hindrance. 

There are many other mental and moral 
inhibitions which remain deep-rooted in the mind 
of millions both in India and abroad which 
prevent the common man from extending even 
a trial to Yoga. For example, a busy man regards 
it as a waste of time which he could utilize to better 
purpose, the normally healthy man believes he 
has no need for it, the non-conformist and 
unconventional dislikes the very idea of following 
anything which demands his loyalty or devotion, 
the youth believes it is for the old, and the luxury- 
loving persons could not think of being simple, 
while many opine that Yoga and modern life arc 
self-contradictory and need not be attempted. 
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Except for a very few, most people remain 
dissatisfied with the physical, mental, moral, 
emotional, intellectual or spiritual life they are 
living or made to live under pressure of circums¬ 
tances. In their anxiety to better their life, they 
struggle in various directions without understanding 
themselves. Being unware of what will contribute 
to their total well-being, they fall for anything 
that promises them heaven. At the fiig end of 
it, when disillusioned, they look upto something 
like Yoga to help them rehabilitate themselves. 
It is this particular class of people who are attracted 
to give a trial to Yoga for solving their problems 
and to readjust their life, if need be. 

The truth is that Yoga is for all and its practice 
is not limited to any group even though it might 
become associated with those who follow it. This 
catholic approach by Yoga reached its highest 
level when its application was extended not only 
to the human being but also to all beings {prfuiimatra). 
As a process to speed up evolution, it could not do 
otherwise than to declare it universal in application. 
If an individual can achieve maximum physical, 
emotional, mental, moral, intellectual or spiritual 
evolution with any given technology, it is naturally 
not only open to all but also that it should 
necessarily be applied by all. The technology of 
Yoga is more a science than metaphysics and there 
should be no limitations to the practice of a science 
that can elevate man at various levels of his life. 

The personal and sociological evolution which 
Yoga provides through its education, to speed up 
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the process of self and social development, reaches 
its maxima when what the human body, mind and 
spirit can possibly achieve at various levels of life 
is actually achieved. Unfortunately, due to a priori 
disbelief in the claims of Yoga, no sincere or valid 
trials have been given by the individuals or the 
society. In fact, who should object to Yoga if 
its technology can bestow disease-free health, 
complete biologic control and longevity ? If poise, 
fortitude and equanimity result through its 
emotional discipline, what is there to reject? 
Accordingly, if the yoga behaviour can elevate 
man to sociological heights, its practice should 
commend itself. If cummulative intellection 
culminates into real awareness of the Self and the 
Universe, the education which endows it should 
be most welcome. All objections to Yoga arise 
from sheer ignorance—ignorance even of one’s 
own interest. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF AN UNHEALTHY 

SOCIETY I 

What has been society at any time but a clannish 
group of homo sapiens having some common 
objectives which they hope to achieve through 
mutual cooperation. The aborigines living at f 
their existential level usually submitted to brute 
force and were led by the strong who formed the 
clan, and the fittest survived. There was nothing 
rational or sacred except the word of the leader. 

The individual has always been a spoke in the 
wheel of the tribal life in such a set-up. The 
group acted naturally or politically as a mass 
represented by a strong leader. Their code of 
personal or mutual conduct and the total conduct 
of the group varied according to the tempo of the 
total emotional explosion, the leader’s whim, or 
contingency of self-preservation. 

Such groups, clans or “societies” were many 
with each group having different objectives suited ^ 
to their formative levels—not necessarily uniform. ^ 

Since the common purpose of the group was more | 

important than the individual, the individual 
usually lost his identity in favour of the group. 

There never was only one society as we arc made 
to understand. On the contrary, there were 
many groups and many societies, sometimes not 
only divergent in outlook but even strongly in 
opposition to each other. When the group opposed 
the leader or vice a versd, there has been a shift in f 


the code of conduct, and the vegetative life yielded 
to a reformative structure. This is referred to as 
social evolution and the leader and the group were 
bound to some discipline. It has been of loose 
texture and violations became the exceptions. 
What emerged from the concept of social life was 
the need for the individual to so discipline himself 
as to be able to forgo his personal needs and comforts 
in favour of the community and to limit his 
inclinations and urges to harmonize with those of 
the mass. Motivation and values also came to 
be adjusted by this influence—direct or indirect 
—of the social set-up in which one lives. 

The pattern of formative social structure 
continued to change with environs and . pressing 
problems where the will of the community 
prevailed—right or wrong. Those who revolted 
against the obligatory aspects of the social structure, 
preferred isolation and later formed their own 
like-minded groups and lived in such societies 
within the society. When the .social obligations 
were repeatedly enforced, they took the form of 
customs, and later as traditions and finally settled 
down to rituals. The vegetative society that still 
exists is notliing more and nothing less than the 
conformation of such oddities represented by 
customs, traditions and rituals, As cultural memory 
grooves, they remain deeply stabilized in the 
subconscious of any society and thus guide the life 
of an individual according to their influence. 
Being relative, the so-called society continually 
kept changing its pattern of obligatory behaviour 
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adjusted to new attitudes adopted under ‘ given 
circumstances. Hence social life remained relative 
at all stages and at all times. The social structure 
of today, therefore might also be considered as 
relative and not normative. 

For too long, animal reflexes continued to exert 
pressure on the formative society at various stages 
of history and geography. Being relative, such 
pressures resulted in intercine and external problems 
which, it was found, could be solved only by the 
acceptance of some form of behaviour norms. 
This moralising process in society called for two¬ 
fold perspectives—one of fixing the normative 
standards, i.e., the foundational and theoretical 
part and second of pomotion and application 
thereof, i.e., the operational and practical part. 
These attempts at both levels tended to induce 
religionlike sentiments by broadening the vision 
from self to other selves and man submitted to 
moral domestication. Traditions of religion in 
various parts of the world then competed to 
provide idealistic social code which was assumed 
to be obligatory but was not enforceable. 

While religious trends helped the society in 
normalizing it, the operational aspect proved 
very complex ultimately ending in castes, vocations 
and superior and inferior societies. The caste 
regulated duties, and the code of conduct was 
based on such functions. But the philosophical 
trends which entered the arena took a professional 
attitude. The foundational part thus became 
the monopoly of religion where all traditions of 
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religion accepted certain norms and repeated 
them ad nauseam throughout their respective 
scriptures. The operative part was bogged down 
by the professions—education, the profession of 
teaching; medicine, the profession of health and 
therapy; the profession of law and order to help 
justice; and religion to elevate man from his animal 
life to the divine. 

What happened is that although the foundational 
part remained static, it still held sway over a large 
section of the society through religionlike process 
but, being not obligatory, a section of the society 
practised it only as a part of religious life. On 
the other side, the emphasis on duty at both the 
castes and the professional levels helped to 
normalize the society. These two attempts gave 
rise to a certain sense of security, stabilized social 
relations, and also brought sanity and health 
to a major section of social constituents. This 
operational part worked well so long as the castes 
and professions were imbued with the spirit of 
service with a high sense of duty towards the 
commonwealth. The self was therefore less 
important to the educationist, the physician, the 
judge and the priest. Their sole concern was to 
keep the society healthy by whatever lie in their 
power, no sacrifice being too great to uphold social 
sanity. So long as the castes and professions 
worked sincerely—more or less religiously—although 
to some extent relatively, the groups in the society 
continued to function satisfactorily at their 
normative levels and there were few problems. 
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. .In fact, the savage had hardly any social 
problems—he was not aware of any if they were, 
they were only a few of an existential nature and 
he solved them as he liked—there being no objection 
from any. quarter since everything moved at the 
level of Nature. One could hardly imagine any 
human problems at such a vegetative level where 
animal reflexes of the individual or of the group 
sought their natutal satisfaction and where, except 
force, there was no resistance in absence of any 
social order. It was only after some progress in 
civilization and more so in culture, that the growth 
of social conscience of some significance was noticed. 
It called for restraints and discipline to accommo¬ 
date human behaviour to social justice. It consisted 
in the awakening of social consciousness about what 
is right and what is wrong to provide for equity 
so as to eliminate causes of mutual conflict. It is 
at this stage that human problems seem to have 
appeared on the surface and demanded attention 
of the group and also of the individual. Individual 
resistance was of no consequence; it was treated 
with contempt under such circumstances, and the 
group saw to it that such attempts were put down 
with a heavy hand. 

. This semblance of social order kept continually 
changing as suited to the group, and the group 
directives changed as suited to the individual or 
the individuals who controlled the group. Because 
of many such groups—each havmg projected its 
owii social objectives—the total social structure 
remamed ineffective and dissenting individuals 
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changed to other groups which suited their 
individual requirements. This loose social order 
had to be galvanized with some definite formulas 
which could be imposed as imperative. This 
imperative part in social order called for interference, 
by the powerful who challenged the social order, 
defied it and even made it known that the same 
was operative for others and not for them. 

While socio-religious caste systems, when strictly 
imposed, acted as a catalyst in upholding the social 
order, the society suffered from within due to 
inequity and circumvention of individual freedom. 
The rebels of social reform not only loosened the 
screw-bolts but kept it unsettled—more or less 
at a neurasthenic level. The socio-cultural 
rationals who proposed to maintain the health of 
the society applied codes for the professionals and 
expected that these would be followed. But no 
sooner were they conceived than money and power 
corroded their influence and both the socio-religious 
caste systems and the socio-cutural professions 
failed to carry out their assigned duties till the 
society felt the ache. In the beginning, the society 
tried to absorb the shock of such perversion, But 
the ache continued and the society, in turn, got 
acclimatized to accept it as normal—admission 
of the social acceptance of necessary evils, Once the 
established norms were tempered, it was just a 
matter of time when everyone applied for being 
treated as an exception. This was freely permitted 
to the rich and the powerful. This however led 
to the two levels, of society called the superior and 
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the inferior society. The superior society rejected 
the claim of intelligentsia to offer normative 
approach to.social order but pressurized the society 
in accepting economico-political projections in 
devising norms for the changing social order. 
Although artificial, it was ruthlessly imposed 
through social, religious, economic or political 
sanctions. To this was added the struggle of the 
two major groups—the socio-religious and- the 
economico-political, each trying to dominate the 
society—which led to considerable confusion in 
the acceptance of a normative standard. Decay 
and deterioration and even decline of the normative 
social life, although relative, strained human 
relationship to a point where pathogenic symptoms 
reached maturity and the disease was evident. 
The sick society limps but the social caraven is 
moving on nightmarishly with apathetic suffering 
symptomatic of stress and strain, frustration and 
what else you call 'it. 

No man in his senses dares to admit that society 
at any time m^Meally healthy. Only the degree of 
ill health shifted between arrant to diabolic stages, 
Even thousands of years of civilization and culture, 
now reinforced with modern science, has proved 
to be of no avail since all the symptoms of a sick 
society continue to be present in all parts of the 
world and at all levels of society. Although the 
top level in the Society riding the crest, continue 
to exploit the rest by all possible avenues through 
loose talk of freedom, happiness and peace, it,itself 
could not escape from its consequent vicious 
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reactions on its own organic health within. Such 
sufferings are being whispered in low tones, while 
the ill health at the lower levels gives way to 
functional and chronic diseases of inequality, 
injustice and sophisticated exploitation. 

Relative principles of human behaviour and 
compromise with opportunist way of life in the 
wake of double-standards created a chasm between 
the main segments of society which to this date 
has not been bridged and the sickness is apparent 
within and without. With such loose structure 
of socio-religious claptrap and inhuman economico- 
political tomfoolery nothing better could be 
expected than the gradual deterioration and decline 
of the imaginary normative social life. These 
came to the fore when conflicting interests of 
the opposing groups remained unresolved. Open 
challenge to internecine domination and rivalry 
against the other ended in religious and reformist 
feuds and economic and political pressures. This, 
in turn, lead to the dehumanising process by 
lowering of the morale of both the laity andjthe 
3 professionals—brainwashed and carried away by 

loud talks of self-oriented thinking and slogans. 
Man began to be looked upon as a commercial 
commodity only and was sold, bought and treated 
as such. Host of sciences joined hands with this 
dehumanising process and converted man into an 
automaton where a press-button suggestology was 
sufficient to make him think, speak and behave 
exactly as required—sometimes even against his 
own free will and interest. 
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As a consequence of such an unhealthy society, | 

humanity began to explode by sections from top | 

to bottom. The normative structure of the society | 

was lost sight of—even became obsolete—and i 

jeered at to a point where anyone relerring to it | 

was looked upon as a simpleton or a misfit. | 

Changing values at religious, moral, educational, | 

economic, social, political and other levels toppled * 

the normative structure of society and brought it 
to perfect relativism with all and sundry arguments 
which mercilessly mauled the fibres of its very ■ 

anatomy and physiology. What is left of society 
today is just the word which exists only on the 
tongue of the idle babblers who still have enough 
leisure to talk of anything like a society. The [ 

so-called progresively sophisticated as at | 

present, protects only the undesirables for they are the j 

ones who form the majority in any society, The wise I 

have been left with no other alternative but to I 
subsist at a convenient underground level of 
self-preservation—if for anything. ; 

Respect for society which dragged law and 
order with it reached such low ebb that, if at all, 4 
anyone refers to either, it is with subdued contempt 
because all know in their hearts that none of such 
things exist in spirit and that both are kept alive 
merely as a whitewash. If an average man is a 
hypocrite or a schizophrenic, it is because he has 
been left with no alternative by the society or law. 

Many have come to believe seriously that it is only 
the ghost of the old society that is still living for it 
seems to frighten only those who are willing to be *' 
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frightened. For example, the strong gets away 
with almost anything; the society merely stands 
agape. It is only the weak who are punished to 
make a show that the society is still alive. In this 
context, social obligations have been treated more as 
imaginary than real for nobody seems to know 
of or care for any definite society. 

An unhealthy society is a danger to any genuine 
progress. If there is suffering the world over, 
either apparent or inherent, It is mainly due to 
inequity in human relationship. With the 
advancement of civilization, culture and science, 
what has been learnt is to pretend acceptance of 
this thesis while acting against it, The emphasis 
also shifted from humane values to commercial 
values which were fixed as on the stock-market 
by the traders interested in juggling these values. 
The human being himself thus is of no concern, 
only his trade value is rated as important. Society 
cannot but act as an instrument for the benefit 
of those who control it, while dogmatic religions 
capitalize the insignificant differences of symbolic 
interpretations. Economics converted the whole 
society into a market place, while politics roused 
petty groupism at the cost of humanity. 
Democracy encouraged individualism for self- 
indulgence and liberty gave rise to license. The 
compartmental education reduced man to a 
robot for special computing, and he lives and dies 
in that groove. All social welfare avenues became 
a mockery when politiking from behind came to be 
unmasked. In general—leaving a few exceptions 
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alone—the human society today is a sham and 
deceives only those who are willing to be deceived. 

Science'Only adds power to man without 
proportionate discipline. Artificial pleasures which 
science Js able to provide trapped man in the 
enjoyment of sensate pleasures at any cost and the 
society as a whole running down the slope is on 
the verge of physical, mental, moral and spiritual 
bankruptcy. The modern man is ersatz mechanica¬ 
lly, chemically, biologically and even intellectually 
because his gene is changing fast under the impact 
of unnatural living, extraneous experiments on 
his body and mind-and biased indoctrination. The 
propaganda in favour of progress through science 
and technology concocted by the interested agents 
fail to take into account the vital and organic 
damage that is being wrought in th.^ very nature 
of man who is becoming more and more mechanical 
and less and less human. Unless this trend of 
vaunted advancement is radically changed in its 
basic perspective, humanity one day may find 
itself face to face with perversity, and, if that is 
not enough, with annihilation of what truly is 
human. 


IS YOGA RELIGION ? 

Yoga is not a religion; and, as suchj it, has 
nothing whatsoever to do with any dogmas or 
rituals which usually form a part of all religions. 
I Religion should be one; and religions should be 

# referred to as traditions of religion rather than 

! religions. True religion represents the ways and 

I means for intimate relationship between the 

i individual self and , the absolute—usually called 

[■ the soul and God. Any interference in the progress 

' of this immaculate relationship—which should 

always remain personal—is hypocritical and 
uncalled for. , >. 

Yoga is essentially a technology of higher culture 
unconnected with any. religion—an education in 
habituation to a way of life—or, perhaps, connected 
! with the reality in all traditions of religion. What 

is of special significance is that, without its being a 
i religion as commonly understood, it still retains 

I all the most rational characteristics of religious 

' urge and holiness. It thus, represents what may 
1)0 justly termed the universal or secular tradition 
I of religion capable of admitting or denying the 

i dogmatic concept of theology while making its 

|; beginning with God -even a personified God—and 

I ending with none. -It is because of this catholic 

I spirit of yoga technology that it has been accepted 

^ as the sine (jud non of all traditions of religion in India. 

1 The overmuch proof available throughout the 
^ history of Yoga from time immemorial confirms 
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the fact that not only the theists but even the 
non-theists and nihilists had in the past adopted 
Yoga for the attainment of their highest ideals 
with uniform success. This has been possible for 
the reason that rather than trust their ears, the 
yogins trust their eyes. Those who achieved the 
highest in the field of spiritual experiences were, 
in effect, the true yogins whether in India or 
outside. In Yoga, the result is that the quibble 
of the lower planes becomes submerged in that 
great flood of Reality which transcends the 
individual and therefore the limited dimensions of 
religion. Since the effect of example in actual 
experience is summary and effectual. Yoga 
technology with its goal stands high above the 
rigmarole of theology, 

Yoga asserts that nothing really can take the 
place of positive personal experience even in 
matters religious. Therefore, as a science, leaving 
aside religious platitudes, dogmas, rituals and 
formalities. Yoga at once begins, with the essential 
physical, mental, moral and spiritual discipline 
in the practice of and habituation to what all 
traditions of good religion theoretically preach. 

What is unique about Yoga is that it challanges 
destiny, [prarahdha] and seeks no favours even 
from God, always depending upon its own right 
endeavours {purusartha). With self-effort and 
perseverance, Yoga is quite capable of eliminating 
with equal pace and by its own virtue any and 
all obstacles which hinder the progress of Yoga-™ 
although the liberty to propitiate other means is 
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not denied. This leaves the door open for 
individual faith in whatever one may consider^ as 
the highest spiritual experience, while utilizing 
the technology of Yoga for its achievement. It 
answers why there are nearly one hundred schools 
of Yoga with their own traditions and faith—all 
subscribing to the basic technology of foundational 
Yoga. 

The realism of Yoga beyond that of religion is 
explicit in the solemn assertion in Ta^ablja that 
“not even the gods could have achieved their 
godhood without the practice of Yo^^—vimyogen 
dm api na mukii labhate'' Because in Yoga, God 
is a symbol of immaculate soul (w'wra) that remains 
so till the yogin transcends symbolism and is face 
to face with Reality. 
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GOD IN YOGA 

The place of God in Yoga is paradoxical and 
therefore His existence and activities have both 
been denied and accepted euphemistically with 
limitations. Was this a mere compromise between 
the two opposing trends that preceded the formula¬ 
tion of systematized yoga ideology ? Does yoga 
or does not yoga recognize the existence of God 
has been a source of considerable importance to 
many students of Yoga belonging to various 
traditions of religion and in all parts of the world. 
The answer is in what one conceives as God- 
history being replete with uses and abuses of God 
at all levels of human life. The basic naturalism 
of Yoga—following in the footsteps of Sarakhya— 
leaves no room for a dcmiurgus to create, to 
preserve, or to destroy the Universe. Its material 
theory of evolution provides the key to the process 
of phenomenal creation, preservation and 
destruction without the least need of a special 
Entity to interfere with it. Its basic law of Karma 
further does not imply an administrator who can 
arbitrarily or otherwise reward or punish the 
actions of all beings. In Yoga, the orthodox 
concepts of God with all the usual attributes are, 
therefore, quite illogical, unnecessary and 
even iniquitous. 

To all intents and purposes, it would, thus, 
appear that the mere introduction of the concept 
of God as the Soul Absolute or the Immaculate 
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Self is rather foreign to, the fundamental of the 
highest psyehic evolution accepted by religion. For 
example, being only a pumsa—\kt all other souls— 
of the purest category, He does not imply Godhood 
in the strictly theological sense. On the contrary, 
His omniscience and omnipotence which have 
even to be surpassed, through the total loss of 
t egoccntricism by the ever-unfolding consciousness 
of the yogin, leaves nothing of the Absolutism 
inherent in the image of God. Furthermore, He 
merely serves the purpose of an ideal to be replaced 
in due course by the yogin himself during the 
pan-ultimate stage of his spiritual ascent. In 
practice, Flis assistance in the progess towards 
Divinity—what is referred to as Good and Noble— 
becomes more a wishful thinking than a fact, in 
view of the primal necessity for the yogin himself 
to achieve the utmost purity by stages which by 
dint of its own goodness leads to the Ultimate. 
The removal of obstacles is a very minor considera¬ 
tion of which the scientific yogin is not afraid. 
And, finally, the renunciation of all actions in 
His favour—the total resignation to His will {Isvam- 
f might as well be realized with equal 

success and joy through that profound sense of 
[ selfless duty wherein no other considerations but 
those of Good exist. 

; Yoga for this reason has been intermixed with 

two categories of schools—the theological and 
the scientific. The yoga technology helps both 
types of students without interfering with each 
^ one’s individual faith. In effect, the existence 
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or non-existence of God makes no difference to 
the scientific yogin, as it does not and must not, 
to any true scientist devoted to any noble pursuit 
in life with supreme self-abnegation. lu fact, 
according to the spirit of practical evaluation in 
Yoga, God is an enigma who exists more for those 
who would seek His aid and less for those who 
would rather religiously pursue their paths 
independently of Him. And, although the progress 
in Yoga is supposed to be rapid and easy for the 
former, it is certainly not denied to the latter. 

Since humanity is recognized by Yoga as one, 
although composed of both the believers and 
non-believers in God, and further since Yoga is 
meant for and claims its application to all with 
equally good results, the logical alternative for 
Yoga is to accommodate with reservations both the 
categories of humanity—heavily leaning on the 
mechanics of its technology and thus leaving its 
ideology free and multipotent. Witli this intent 
to keep the spirit of Yoga functional, it opted for 
panoramic apprehension leaving the choice of 
belief and non-belief to the individual. This has 
given place to theistic (.Mifiiara) and non-theistic 
{naikara) yoga traditions, Moreover, this adjust¬ 
ment also took cognizance of its intermixed 
ideology-ww-technology by emphasizing both tlie 
immediate and the ultimate means and end. 
Thus, while the metaphysics of ideology progressively 
accommodated both the theisitic and non-theistic 
views, the classic yoga technology continued to 
remain alert and uninhibited. This apparent 
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incongruity about the place of God in Yoga thus 
resolved itself in its accepted technology-im- 
peratively-and, therefore, still remains uncha¬ 
llenged both as means and end. 

Such being the case, the concept of God in 
Yoga represents three distinct and, apparently, 
even conflicting categories of opinion: 

First, the theistic schools of Yoga—and they 
are many—like the Bhaktiyoga, ^aivayoga, Tantra- 
yoga, ^aktayoga, Namayoga and such ^ many 
others have not only endorsed the existence 
of God in all His multifarious concepts—including 
His personified image—but have also spoken of 
the various categories of elemental and symbolic 
gods and goddesses. 

Second, the purely metaphysical systems of 

Yoga like the Patanjalayoga, Jhanayoga, Vedanta- 
yoga and such others, accept the existence of 
ISvara with considerable reservations, merely and 
mostly as an alternative means to an end of 

serving the purpose of a guiding line. 

Third, the non-theistic and anti-theistic systems 
of philosophy like the Samkhya, the Buddhist and 
the Jaina which have accepted Yoga as the practical 
sine pd of their teachings, positively disclaim 
the very existence of God. What is ^ highly 
significant however is the most compelling fact 
that, notwithstanding this theological attitude, 
the spiritual enlightenment, the intellectual height, 
the moral purity and conscious experiences claimed 
to be attainable and being attained through 
them, are in no way inferior to those attainable 
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through the other schools of Yoga. In fact, yoga 
technological texts have accepted Buddha and 
others amongst the great yogins. 

The use of the wordjpogfl in the Gita is a classic 
example of inmost harmony among the various 
schools of Yoga which have been differently 
interpreted but the technology of Yoga has not 
been called into question. What is more important 
in Yoga therefore is its total application rather 
than the dependency whether one believes or 
does not believe in God. 

This brings us face to face witli the naked truth 
that yoga technology—as becomes a science- 
should remain so infallible that in actual practice, 
neither the fliith in God nor even the nonconformity 
could in any manner detract anything from the 
inherent merits of the yoga practices. That tlie 
technics have to be applied precisely and in the 
manner as prescribed and directed by an authorized 
teacher goes without saying. The emphasis thus 
shifts in favour of the practice rather than the 
theory. Therefore the practitioner is to some 
extent, indifferent to metaphysical and theological 
jargon by devoting himself religiously and sometimes 
even exclusively to the practical aspects of Yoga 
rather than its theory. 

Consequently, to set at rest the theological and 
metaphysical curiosity about the existence of God— 
the Entity Ultimate comprising everything or 
above everything—scientific Yoga wisely suggests 
that each student should discover the Truth 
for himself after he has been led on the way by 
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yoga technology. In order to aid this fact-finding 
endeavour unto finality, however, the science and 
art of Yoga undertakes to supply exclusively the 
most essential integrated education complex for 
such a subjective investigation. It is in this sense 
that Vyasa maintains that Yoga is a proof positive 
unto itself. He states, “Yoga is to be known by 
) Yoga, and only in itself must Yoga seek the proof 
and enjoyment of Yoga.” 
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PRAYER IN YOGA 

Prayer and'meditation appear synonymous and 
these have, in one form or another, become 
associated with Yoga. Because of their all-embrac¬ 
ing character at the highest level at all stages of 
consciousness, there are traditions of Yoga which 
touch one or the other during evolutive stages of 
man. Therefore both prayer and meditation have 
remained correlated and form part of certain schools 
of Yoga. The tlieistic traditions of Yoga emphasize 
prayer, while the non-theistic depend on technology 
of mediation. 

Both meditation and prayer have therefore found 
place in Yoga ; their place or part being determined 
by the need and inbeing of the individual. Persons 
with religious outlook prefer prayer to meditation, 
while those with rational perspective prefer 
meditation to prayer, Since the cumulative effect 
merge the identity of one into another, it does not 
matter what Yoga one follows. It has been claimed 
that prayer is easier than meditation for the mass 
and therefore it has grown in popularity. When 
associated with various traditions of religion, it has 
been degraded with dogmas and rituals“thc spirit 
of prayer having been demented. Religious prayers, 
therefore, make no appeal to other religionists 
—as pure prayer, they should, but they do not. 

It is a tragedy that prayer, as simple as it is, 
should have become an instrument of abuse in 
the hands of diverse religionists. When symbolism 
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became more important than prayer itself, prayer 
lost its soul and dogmatism, rituals and hypocrisy 
took over. 

More, than anything, the temperament of the 
aspirant determines the need or otherwise of prayer 
as a means to psychic elevation. Emotional indivi¬ 
duals find satisfaction in prayer, while the 
intellectuals find all about the Ultimate in medita¬ 
tion. Emotion calls for something personal between 
the two, while in meditation, the abstract becomes 
the impersonal. The discipline and sublimation 
of emotion portrayed in a devotee during prayer is 
enchanting and is felt at lower levels even by others. 
The touch of reality is fancied as sensate and_ the 
individual longs for such an experience to continue 
for ever and a day. It gives human touch to 
spiritual longings and upholds the imagery of 
personal satisfaction at its emotional best. Persons 
with strong emotions cannot do without prayer 
as their last resort to spiritual life, as it will be 
difficult Ibr such persons to find satisfaction in other 
means of Yoga. Although, in the traditional Yoga, 
i prayer is neither compulsory not substantive, 
since all means of achieving concentration-arc 

I permitted, its use as such is not precluded. For 
those who prcfi;r the path of sublimating the 
emotional life through Yoga as happens to be the 
case in Bhaktiyoga, Niidayoga, Mantrayoga etc., 
; the roli^ of prayer is predominant. 

Just as prayer has liccn an, ancient spiritual 
I technique even liefine the period of the Vedas so 
^ also was meditation. Founders of diverse traditions 
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of religion belonged either to one or the other of 
these two cardinal spiritual technics [sadhana) 
The theists accepted the former, while the intellec- 
tuals accepted the latter. Prayer and meditation 
are expected to be cultivated through habituation, 
but no special methodology has been accepted to 
achieve them scientifically. 

As to the anatomy and physiology of prayer, it 
may be said that a prayer is generally composed of 
three vital elements: (i) the being to whom it is 
supposed to be directed, [ii] the composition of 
intent and purpose, and (m) the modus opmndi. ■ 

As to the first, any prayer directed to God implies 
an a priori belief in Plim. It means that for others, 
who do not hold such a belief, religious prayer loses 
all meaning. Only the theistic schools of Yoga 
believe in such prayers, while the others follow the 
path of meditation unassociated with any form of 
prayer. 

What however has been recognized by Yoga 
is the power of concentration inspirited by the 
height of emotion, thought or sound which is 
capable of producing the desired results through 
its influence on other minds. Such minds may be 
earthly, disembodied or divine. The success of 
any prayer therefore depends not so much upon 
its being addressed only to God—irrespective of 
the fact to whomsoever it may be directed as per 
diverse religious beliefs—as on the other two 
elements which contribute to its success. Prayers 
employed for purposes other than religious are 
circumscribed by selfishness—ironically, even the 
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S0‘Called religious prayers are exploited for 
mundane purposes. 

As to the second, the composition of intent and 
purpose, prayers usually constitute—in essence 
~{i) gratitude for favours real or imaginary, 
[ii] abstract or solemn earnestness, (m) sublimity 
of wish during lofty sentimentalism, [iv) introspection 
or (y) selfish or even altruistic entreaties when 
in joy or despair. 

Accordmg to Yoga, prayers of various categories 
are in effect the scientific means of contacting the 
great unseen forces. For a sincere prayer emanating 
from a pure heart that stirs, as it were, the soul 
within is a biomental force-potential [kundalini] 
released in the world towards a specificpurpose; and 
no force [kkti] effectively applied fails to produce 
some result. Now, that the possibility of parapsycho- 
logical phenomena has been accepted by certain 
scientists and instrumentation has become available 
in some cases, prayer can be tested for its result as 
in the case of theotherapy. We are thus in a 
position to understand better why the value of 
prayer need not be limited to the religious purposes 
only. 

Prayer can and must, therefore, be profitably 
employed both for personal and universal good in 
any department of life. When intense and relied 
upon [sraddlid] as the sole alternative, it receives 
added strength in the complex chain of universal 
forces and serves as the best means of lifting 
oneself by one’s own bootstraps. It acts through 
cohesion, and when not impeded by inner conflicts, 
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doubts, and external interests of others, usually 
succeeds in contacting the unseen forces favourable 
to its mission. 

Although a matter of daily experience, it has 
not yet been suiOficiently recognized by the scientists 
that wlnmever any bodily organ stands in need of 
more strength with which to function, li prays to 
its universe—the body—for more supply of blood 
and energy. The subtle quicker waves of the 
nerve impulses {pranavayus) during strain, distress, 
pain, sorrow and disease are, in fact, a particular 
category of prayer to the phrenomen [pralyaya] 
and thus to the power of consciousness [citikUi] 
for a still greater supply of energy stream from the 
universal current. Such appeals, in various 
departments of life with a view to meeting the 
erriergency, when purely, judiciously and scientifi¬ 
cally applied, are always answered in a special 
way. 

As to the third, since concentration is tlie vital 
principle in prayer—to be really effective—silence 
and solitude become the two indispensable 
prerequisites to all genuine prayers. Mass and 
public prayers in or outside of the sanctuaries, 
because of their inherent causes of distractions and 
verbiage, without being effectual, thus border on 
religious exhibitionism. The cumulative clfect of 
mass psychology and homogeneity of purpose in 
other than individual prayer is often obstructed 
by the cross-currents of suliconscious urges of the 
many and so lacks the essential colierence which 
even when available is often temporary. 
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When practised individually, regularly and 
devotedly, a prayer is sedate and consoling. 
When sublime in context, its psychological merits 
enlivens purity of personality and compels 
habituation to moral and lofty consciousness. 
But, when otherwise, it serves only as a cloak of 
piety and results, as it must, in quackery, amorality 
and formalism. Moreover, self-interest in prayer 
is a vice and not a virtue; and, if this self-interest 
has to be eschewed, to raise the level of prayer to 
emraaculate purity, then nothing can take the 
place of yoga meditation as the most ideal form 
of prayer. It may however be pointed out that 
even while meditation {dhyana) is regarded as an 
essential accessory of Yoga, prayer through 
meditation with a view to gaining benefit is not 
only severely precluded but is even regarded as 
an abuse of Yoga. 

What is not generally known to those who pray 
is the fact that any show of prayer-with 
its ritualistic paraphernalia—is abortive and 
contrary to its essential purpose, and as such must 
be scrupulously avoided by all true students of 
Yoga. As a matter of fact, the life of the yogin 
is in itself the most ideal never-ending prayer 
which neither needs display nor suffers pretence. 
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YOGA IS NON-SECTARIAN 

Yoga neither admits nor encourages rituals 
or dogmas since it is intensely rational It provides 
for no props of a religion or cult because its 
technology affecting the man is precise and therefore 
scientific. Its application brings forth the desired 
results and therefore it invites no faith. But due 
to misconceptions, it has not been generally 
appreciated that, above all things. Yoga is the 
only scientific and catholic culture which is not 
limited whether by caste, creed, race, nationality, 
sex or religion. Those who think that in order 
to follow Yoga one must have faith in God are 
mistaken because even the anti-theists and non- 
theists have followed Yoga and achieved success. 

It tliercfore does not matter at all If one were 
a Christian, a Hindu, a Mohammedan, a Buddhist, 
an African or an American, a Thcosophist or a 
Freemason, a capitalist or a communist or whatever 
one believes in or styles himself, a male or a female, 
old or young, to be eligible for the study of Yoga. 
For it does not require you to disown your race, 
nationality, religion or creed. At whatever level 
and whatever you are, you can have your own 
susceptibilities and beliefs to begin with Yoga 
and you can yet be successful in its practice. If 
you change to a new way of life because of the 
effect of its practice, it all happens smoothly and 
naturally without any jolt. In practising Yoga, 
you are always better than what you were when 
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you began it—there is nothing to lose but all to 
gain. 

According to the yoga authorities themselves. 
Yoga can be practised by one and all—the actual 
words are “by every living being [pmnmatra). 
There are thus no preconditions for the study of 
Yoga by any one. Further, Yoga is applicable 
I to all grades of aspirants so that the sick and the 
healthy, the good and the evil, the intelligent and 
the ignorant, the pious and the profane can profit 
equally by its practice. Would science make any 
difference to what one is? Yoga which.claims 
to be a science can therefore be practised by any 
person-irrespective of his state in life~at any 
time he chooses, according to what technological 
aspects appeal to him most. Yoga technology is 
universal and hence all-embracing. 

If Yoga offers good health through its own 
system which is characteristically positive and 
sedate there is no reason why it could not be 
accepted. If Yoga raises the ethical outlook and 
I behaviour through special moral discipline and 

I training, there is nothing objectionable. If it 

can help to displace almormal psychology born 
of selfishness by creative altruism and right thinking, 
there .should be no inhibitions to its study. If it 
can help to enlarge limited self-consciousness into 
the universal, one will actually gain without losing 
anything. If such is yoga technology which helps 
one to achieve the highest in any field of life, there 
is no sense in eschewing it, especially when it holds 
'■ no .sectarian bias. 
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The urge to study Yoga to whatever extent is 
however neeessary to make a good beginning 
because unless you have such an urge whether 
for good health, good mind, pure life, integrated 
personality and for the highest knowledge of 
Reality, there does not seem any purpose in your 
undertaking the practice. Should you really have 
suchlike objectives, then it does not matter what 
you are; you can immediately apply yourself to 
its study as you would to any branch of learning. 

In fact, just as medicine, psychology, music, 
humanism and similar sciences,, arts and , culture 
can be pursued by anyone so also can Yoga be 
studied by anyone desirous of practising it. , What 
is still more significant is that, although capable 
of highest .achievements in human evolution, the 
study of Yoga involves only the usual attention 
and effort required for any training. The question 
therefore is not so much as to who can practise To^a 
as to who is' ready to practise it. 




YOGA FOR THE HOUSEHOLDER 


Popularly, the very words “the yogin” and “the 
householder” are regarded as self-contradictory. 

For whereas the yogin has no house to hold, i.e., 
he has no other responsibilities or duties except 
to himself, the householder is deeply committed 
to unlimited number of responsibilities and duties. 

This contrast can be solved not until we can answer 
the poser: Can a yogin be a householder? or, 
alternatively, can a householder be a yogin ? 
What is it really that precludes one from being 
another? This is a fundamental problem in ^ 
human affairs and, if this can be solved, all else ■. 
is easy. 

To begin with, what is wanted of anyone who 
seeks the path of Yoga? His willingness to 
transform his personality [citta] from being of 
one type to another. Yoga proposes to cause 
such a transformation through its own technology. 

If a householder’s personality can adapt to the 
attitude of the yogin, a householder [grhastB] 
can easily be a yogin ; and similarly, if the yogin 
can adapt to the responsibilities and duties of a 
householder, the yogin can be a ^householder. 
There is therefore a common requisite in either 
case where the attitude of each has to harinonize 
with the values accepted by Yoga. This possibility 
has not been ruled out by the ancient masters. 

On the contrary, it has been considered as the 
highest achievement, if the yogin could be a 
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householder and the householder a yogin. This 
has been made clear in many places in the 
Bhagavadgita where the householder yogin is 
regarded as the cream of humanity, nay, of society 
—many many times greater than even a thousand 
sannjasis. As a matter of fact, the BhagamdgWi 
regards the householder yogin as the symbol 
of holiness in society, the one who could not be 
surpassed either in glory or achievement by saints 
and sages. Arjuna has for that reason been 
exhorted to be a householder yogin. 

It is equally true that the same Bhagamdgitd 
cautions that out of the millions only a few take to 
Yoga, and even from such millions who take 
to its study only one perchance achieves success 
in Yoga. Why does Yoga look so impossible ? 
Because by his inheritance and habits—not to 
speak of the circumstances, man remains tied to 
a given pattern of life which he is subconsciously 
unwilling to change. For example, the average 
man has certain biologic traits of self-preservation, 
self-aggrandizement, self-assertion and so many 
other egocentric attitudes which he just cannot 
give up. The fact of losing these attributes is to 
him like losing his own Self. 

The basic attitudes that he holds, therefore, arc 
in sharp contrast to what Yoga teaches and so 
there is a very wide gap between the personality 
of a householder and that of the yogin. In case 
of the householder, he is likely to be selfish not 
only for himself but even for his family and for 
the group to which he belongs, while in the case 
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of the yogin—with his attitudes completely 
sublimated—he is guided by the yoga values \yhich 
are permanent and nowhere out of place. He 
acts with creative altruism and therefore remains 
unaffected by what happens as a result. It has 
therefore been stated in the same Bhagaudglta 
that man should perform his duties without any 
attachment to the result. 

The householder who identihes himself with 
most of the things in life cannot escape the natural 
reflexes which these things create and is therefore 
usually tied up with his personality rolled up into 
a complex. The yogin with his dispassionate 
outlook has free personality where he can judge 
things relatively and objectively—witnesslike—and 
therefore does not suffer from the reactions Df 
identification with objects, He therefore remains 
unconcerned and unaffected by the results while 
a householder is not trained to it. 

The misgiving about Yoga for the householder, 
however, is not without some foundation. It 
has been often questioned : Consistent with his 
complex duties, can a householder practise Yoga 
with sums? Firstly, misrepresentations, false 
propaganda, and ill-conceived traditions and 
conventions have thus lead many to believe that 
Yoga is temperamentally, constitutionally, and 
socially quite unsuited to a householder, to a married 
man and to a woman. It was, as it were, meant 
for only the unmarried youth more so because ^of 
the association of the idea of continence or chastity 
[brahtnacarya] regarded as a requisite in the 
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achievement of Yoga. Both these added up to 
the notion still so common that a married life is 
not particularly suitable for the practice of Yoga, 
that such an engagement (of social complex) 
obstructs the path of higher pursuits and that, 
even if pursued under such environs, does not 
permit of the fullest enjoyment of Yoga or lead to 
the ultimate achievement. 

The society also regards vairag^a (dispassion)— 
often incorrectly translated as renunciation—as a 
menace to its own existence; and thus the 
householder naturally has the strongest objection 
to this requisite of Yoga. What is really implied 
by this vairdgya ? It only calls for a dispassionate 
and objective attitude in social life. Gan things 
be valued correctly without this attitude? All 
sufferings of humanity are always due rather to 
lack of it so that the householder remains constantly 
affected by his possessions, If he were to look 
at things dispassionately and act in that manner, 
he has solved most of his problems. At no place 
has Yoga suggested that the householder should 
leave his home and family to practise Yoga. 
Because he finds it difficult to pursue Yoga in the 
situation where he is, he takes the easy course of 
running away from it. But this is no Yoga, nor 
does Yoga recommend such a course. 

What is essentially intriguing is the problem of 
problems posed by contradictory values which 
shape the way of life of the yogin on one side and 
the householder on the other. Not that it is well- 
nigh impossible—because Siva, Krsna, Janaka, 
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Yajnavalkya and others who stress Yoga for the 
householder have actually lived the very life they 
have preached and have shown how values can 
be adjusted by reforming the society to the 
fundamental permanent. What actually happens 
is that when a householder is told to speak truth 
I and cause no violence, the lawyer and the butcher 

f meet at two ends of the pole. Naturally for 

them—as their professions have come to mean 
—there is an end of any hope for Yoga. Also 
while they themselves may be willing to adapt 
new values, such values give rise to conflicts at 
home and in the society which hold different 
values, A householder so placed in the society 
naturally finds it nearly impossible to study Yoga 
and achieve it successfully. 

We are thus faced with the problem of how best 
to solve this impasse. Firstly, in relation to 
conflicting values, and secondly, because of these, 
the attitudes and behaviour pattern which make 
up the way of life. This requires serious thinking 
in terms of what is immediate and of importance 
5 against what is ultimate and right. Also whether 
the way of life accepted by the householder brings 
him all that he hopes for or that with the aid of 
Yoga he could have lived better? What does a 
householder want? Good health for his four 
purusdrthas (major motivations); good mind for 
i his efficiency and precision; equanimity devoid 

I of emotional agitation for right attitude and 

1 behaviour; and, more than anything else,^ the 

f spirit of humanism—which cannot dwell in a 
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heart that is selfish—for life full of universal love 
and peace. To deny Yoga then is like, denying 
all the good that it is capable of bestowing on a 
human being. Have you given Yoga a fair trial? 
if you have not, your conclusions, your fear and 
your objections have no meaning since they represent 
your unacquaintance or inexperience with Yoga. 
What is expected from a reasonable householder 
is for him to give Yoga a fair trial for good licalth, 
pure mind, and joyous living free from any trace 
of disease, emotional uplicavals, mental aberrations, 
stress and strain of life, and duliious sen.se of 
existence. , 

It is possible to decide in favour of Yoga if one 
were to survey the entire field of what is offered 
to a man today by scientific progress for achieving 
such things as have been mentioned lieforc and 
objectively to say to oneself that he is not satisfied 
with what he is offered. Our survey on moderate 
sampling has left us in no doubt at the Institute 
that the average man is not healthy, nor happy, 
nor at peace with himself. The few who say so 
merely bloat their ego, but in the deepest recess 
of their heart, they look for something that will 
make them truly healthy, happy and be at peace. 
The yoga technology has many things to offer for 
all such needs and it is for the householder to make 
a serious attempt to study it and cause such changes 
in values and attitudes as may follow the practice. 
In fact. Yoga will not fail to deliver the goods; 
arid, what is more, it shall ultimately prove the 
cheapest bargain in life. 


YOGA FOR THE HOUSEHOLDER 

Thus, not only is applied Yoga compatible 
with the duties of a householder but even essential 
because it is really he, more than anyone else, 
who stands in constant need of its technology to 
sustain good health of the body, mind and soul 
amidst a whirlpool of exigencies and complexes 
to which he is daily subjected. Vijnana Bhiksu 
is right when he asserts that Yoga is meant primarily 
for the householder so as to acclimatize him to a 
steadfast good health of body and mind culminating 
in yoga character and behaviour. 
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Due to inherent peculiarities, needs, and cultural 
growth of an individual, the approach to the study 
of Yoga differs with each person. Added to tliesc 
oddments, is the lack of comprehensive knowledge 
and appreciation of the classic and integrated f 

ideology of Yoga. The application of its j 

mechanised technology therefore suffers from i| 
many irregularities like insularity, imprecision, |j 

unconfirmed directive, uncertain coordination of i 
details for application and, finally, haphazard j 
results. In spite of failures to achieve the specified !| 

results due to the above, many still continue to jj 

practice Yoga under the same fixation. 

In fact, since many people take to Yoga not ii 
for what Yoga could bestow on them or for what * 
Yoga is but for what their immediate personal 
needs require, the yoga technology as applied i 

fragraentwise becomes distorted, inefficient and 
ill-suited with the results varying in proportion | 
to the actual integration achieved of its multiple 
components affecting one or more levels of 
consciousness simultaneously. This fact has to 
be constantly remembered by those who apply 
yoga technology as and those who receive 
it as sadkakas. The gurus who have no holistic 
approach to Yoga but are dogmatic about their 
own school of technology are a danger to their 
sadhakas. Equally so arc those sacihakas who , ^ 
hold on to their own notion about Yoga and select 
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only a portion of its technology for their own 
individual purpose. Odd combinations of such 
gurus and sadhakas make the approach to yoga 
technology irrational, unscientific and even 
unsuccessful. The blame in such cases lies 
with the non-integrated guru and the egoistic 
sadhaka. 

At present—more than in the past—people are 
increasingly interested in material enjoyments and 
sensate culture where the body is all-important. 
This being the case, most sciences are engaged 
in helping the physical to enjoy the maximum 
and in evading the after-effects which follow as a 
consequence of such enjoyments. The end-result 
is more enjoyment and more after-effects till the 
vicious circle is complete where the man is left with 
no option to get out of the groove. His physical 
thus remains dependent on others for his good 
health, for cure of his disease and even for enjoy¬ 
ment. Those confronted with such an impossible 
situation—and they are a legion in all countries— 
seek refuge elsewhere. 

To begin with, at the existential level, the pro¬ 
blem of health is regarded both by the yoga and 
the modern way of life as one of primary impor¬ 
tance. Good health implies freedom from disease, 
autoimmunization, constant homeostasis and 
longevity. To achieve these, modern sciences 
recommend physical education, sanitation, hygiene 
preventive medicine, drugs, injections and surgery. 
How fiir such attempts have achieved success is 
revealed by the indisputable fact that there are 
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more diseases, and even more people are suffering 
than before. Medical men and hospitals are 
multiplying and the need is fast increasing with 
the humanity now left half-healthy. The process 
of drug habit has left the man apathetic and helpless. 
Instead of positive good health, this solution has 
brought about complicated chemical changes 
within the human body often resulting in what 
are known as iatrogenic diseases. This dependency 
on pills and potions for the maintenance of 
homeosta.sis .has disarmed the man in his right 
approach to the problem through self-reliance 
and constructive means, The major programme 
of good health and longevity today thus remains 
commercialized. 



In contrast, the approach of Yoga to good health 
has been constitutional and self-reliant. Finding 
mankind suffering from diseases—as it were, 
burning in physical fire {hhautika Yoga has 
formulated a course of physical discipline which 
covers' the basic ingredients of modern health 
technology minus drugs and surgery. The latter 
becomes unnecessary in Yoga since no such stage 
is allowed to be reached where surgical interference 
for good health becomes necessary. Barring 
accidents, the yoga health technology can assure 
man with day-to-day good health and, therefore, 
longevity with reasonable immunity to disease. 
But the man of today accustomed to a life of least 
resistance accepts pills and potions more readily 
than in disciplining the physical as a lasting 
solution to health. Even in the past. Yoga was 
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accepted only by a few as a last resort wdien all 
other means failed. 

Such of those who try Yoga as a cure of disease 
more than good health—and their number is 
increasing gradually—either a measure of dispon- 
dency or economics, have a wrong perspective and 
approach to Yoga. Their main concern is not 
with all that the yoga way of life implies but only 
with that part of it as is supposed to give relief or 
to cure their particular ailments. Even the medical 
men who are asking their patients to practise 
Yoga or are applying Yoga themselves as a treatment 
method hardly realize that their cursory approach 
is wrong. Under such delusions not only the 
patients but also the physicians recommend or 
insist on only such yoga practices as are arbitrarily 
decided upon by themselves. 

Such of those who in distress look to or approach 
Yoga on a short-term emergent basis for physical 
health and cure of disease alike what is available 
to them through modern systems of health and 
medicine are unware of the basic fact of Yoga 
being not only a constructive biologic repair 
process but also a servicing programme for lifetime. 
In Yoga, good health is regarded as something 
constant and unbroken and the same has to be 
always maintained at its highest hel Instant 
relief has no meaning in Yoga smee the process 
of Nature takes its own time to re-establish the 
homeostatic normalcy. From cause to the 
symptom, there is a long chain of misalignment, 
maladjustment, malfunction etc. in the various 
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interrelated systems of the body which, according 
to Yoga, could not be set right effectively in a 
hurry-barring acute diseases and accidents where 
aid of medicine or surgery might become imperative. 

Yoga for good health should culminate into the 
yoga way of life for good health and not merely 
as a relief measure. Those who are not interested 
in such a long-range perspective which demands 
change in habits as become necessary for yoga 
health but rush to Yoga as an instant expedient 
for temporary patch-work should be treated by 
the gum as misguided persons. Such desperate, 
half-hearted and even wrong approaches to yoga 
technology should first be rectified through yoga 
health and medical discipline where the gum should 
act not only as a health adviser or a physician 
but more as a guide, friend and philosopher. He 
should be able to recommend a new way of life 
which while curing the disease supplies also the 
necessary education for the maintenance of positive 
health throughout life. 

Dis-ease or ill health is a total feeling which 
while it may affect a more susceptible part 
symptomatically concerns the normal health of 
the whole body and even the mind—to a more 
or less extent—and should therefore be treated 
not only at the symptomatic level but also at the 
metabolic level. This assumption of Yoga is 
fundamental and involves the whole man rather 
than his parts. Wrong behaviour with the 
physical and extraneous conditions determine the 
variations in health through imbalance, disharmony 
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or impurity. The approach to Yoga for good 
health should therefore be to get to know where 
the mistakes have been made and finally to evolve 
a correct way of life which could insure permanent 
good health. 

To allow wrong habits which have brought 
about ill health to continue and expect good health 
under the same conditions is irrational and 
misconceived. Physics, chemistry or surgery while 
offering relief cannot rule out the process of cause 
and effect. So long as the causative factors remain 
which effect metabolism adversely, disease will 
appear elsewhere and this pathogenic process 
will persist till the purificatory techniques of Yoga 
are applied and a new yoga way of life is accepted 
and followed. Where good results are felt despite 
such acceptance, it is the individual faith which 
upholds the efficacy, but, in case of failures, it is 
due to dependency on specifics unrelated to the 
integrated approach to the problem of good health 
and longevity. 

Looking for specifics in Yoga for all problems 
is unwarranted and should not be encouraged 
since, at some time or the other, it is bound to end 
in delusion. Gurus who deal with yoga specifics 
are imposters either by design or accident but, 
in either case, they do not represent classic Yoga 
which subscribes to the cycle of cause and effect 
[karma). The interrelatedness of all human 
problems makes yoga specifics spurious and in 
Yoga, therefore, integrated approach is made to 
all problems of man to deal with them effectively 
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and permanently. At physical level-being the 
first step—right approach to Yoga must be 
emphasized not only by the yogins but even by 
the scientists who sympathise with its technology 
so that results as claimed by Yoga may never be 
in doubt. 

Physical suffering is not the only thing which 
afflicts mankind. In fact, this might be considered 
as fractional compared to that unseen suffering, 
unhappiness and soul-pain which is not only constant 
but even so highly dehumanizing. Because of 
this, humanity has always been in the flux of 
seething discontent and depravities notwithstanding 
all the progress made by science. Yoga recognized 
this phenomenon as beyond the physical—now 
popularly referred to as psychosomatic, psychological 
or mental. Like an iceberg, the major area of 
human suffering remains submerged in so many 
psychological apologies and explanations. According 
to Yoga, the fact remains that man is what his 
mind is. 

This body-mind complex and its interrelatedness 
which had been emphasized l^y Yoga somehow 
remained unrecognized until recently, and the 
body and the mind were treated as units independent 
of each other. In dealing with man, science has 
recognized its failure due to this wrong assumption, 
and attempts are now being made to understand 
the integral nature of man. The feeling and 
thinking which is obviously not physical is still, 
to some extent, related to the physical. Problems 
and suffering at this level are treated as emotional 
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and intellectual. It has been the endeavour of 
man to avoid suffering through ill health at both 
these levels and, if possible,, to enjoy the maximum 
health achieveable in both. 

There are many who do not approach Yoga for 
the sake of their physical wellbeing so much as for 
their emotional health and intellectual sanity. 
This is because, contrary to- those who look for 
physical benefits, they have in some form associated 
Yoga more with the mind than with the body. 
They seek relief from stress and strain, from 
emotional imbalance and suffering, from vice 
and its attendant consequences, and finally from 
ignorance which has affected them adversely in 
their motivations, value-judgements,, attitudes and 
therefore in their behaviour. Failing in the usual 
methods available through routine paraphernalia 
of science and culture, they seek refitge in Yoga. 
Their demand for a mental approach through 
Yoga without a change in their way of life, 
without good physical health, without moral 
discipline and finally without accepting the highest 
perspective of Yoga, remains unsatisfied. The 
crowd of people who flock at yoga centres and keep 
moving from one centre to another is an example 
of their unsteadiness, impatience and often disbelief. 

Many seek relaxation, concentration and peace 
of mind through some specific in Yoga without 
fully realizing that Yoga is a process of progressive 
education and that, to be effective, it has to he 
integral. An arbitrary selection of yoga practice 
without the aid of the correlated accessories of 
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Yoga will not bear the desired fruit, but still many 
continue to follow specific practices for their 
mental wellbeing. They become critical of the 
claims of Yoga, when after some time they are 
unable to experience the results anticipated by 
them. The fault might not be with the yoga 
practice but with its isolation from the context 
of yoga technology. 

Whenever persons ■ approach their gurus for 
mental training alone, the gurus must be honest 
enough not to misguide them by readily agreeing 
to teach them some practice but call their attention 
to the many preliminaries which are an essential 
part of their yoga training. A person engaged 
in untruth and violence, in sensuality and greed, 
could not be promised emotional health through 
any yoga practice unless what causes him strain 
and tension is first relieved. This basic approach 
must be accepted both by the students of Yoga 
and their gurus. To seek escape from this right 
approach is sure to result in hypocrisy or delusion. 
Any approach to Yoga either for physical or mental 
need of an individual should therefore be guided 
not by any personal option but by the resolve to 
follow the entire course as prescribed by the classic 
guru. 

Apart from those seeking physical benefits from 
the study of Yoga and also apart from those seeking 
solution to their psychological problems, there is 
a distinct class of people who look to Yoga for 
solace and/or for what is vaguely termed spirituality. 
To them, the holistic or classic study of Yoga 
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does not appeal, nor can they be made to realize 
that it is only through the ordeal of integral yoga 
course that they might hope to reach their goal. 
Persons in this category have somehow come to 
believe that physical discipline and good health 
do not contribute much to spirituality. Likewise 
they also regard all methods for mental sanity, 
control and equibalance as superficial exercise 
in ostentation. They therefore fail not only to 
appreciate the methodology of integral and classic 
Yoga but also vehemently oppose it. The 
extremists even deny the need for any methodology 
or technique akin to Yoga for the realization of 
spirituality. 

A majority of such floating spiritually-inclined 
schismatical students of Yoga however have their 
interest centred in such form of Yoga as would 
endow them with spirituality without much ado. 
Since they lack clear appreciation of what really 
constitutes spirituality and how the methodology 
of Yoga could be utilized to achieve it, they become 
highly suggestible and are therefore carried away 
by what they read, hear or see. With them the 
moral and divine platitudes abound, but they are 
equally insistent that the same should be achieved 
through least resistance and through some short 
cuts. They are encouraged in this false belief 
by certain gurus who project themselves as all¬ 
knowing and who have accepted a section or 
sub-section of any popular school of Yoga such 
as Bhakti, Karma, Jnana, Kuitdalini and such 
others as representing Yoga which, according to 
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them, do not require compliance with the basic 
technology of classic Yoga. According to the 
teachers. of such sectarian Yoga—and they are 
numberless—one can proceed, independently of 
the integral yoga technology, directly to certain 
specifics which each one has evolved loi theii 
sect to achieve instant spirituality. 

Since the complex of modern life permits little 
leisure and still less of discipline, it is but natural 
that a majority of those seeking spirituality through 
Yoga are usually carried away by all types of 
high-sounding verbiage and mystical expositions. 
Oversimplification of spirituality interests them, 
while ambiguity evokes awe and the less they 
understand of such things, the greater is their 
admiration for such teachers. The approach to 
Yoga by such persons is usually wrapped up in 
a few stock mystic words and phrases like 
enlightenment, supraconsciousness, self-realization, 
meditation, samadhi and phrases like “I am 
Brahman”, liberating the Self, in tune with God 
and what else, Often they seek spirituality through 
the most innocuous process of changing to saliron, 
black, white or yellow clothes, shaving of the head 
or similar rituals. It is not only that there arc 
many students for such initiations, on the contrary, 
there arc many more gurus anxiously waiting 
for such opportunities to transfer spirituality 
through initiation. As such, initiation has become 
popular not only as a time-saving device but also 
as a self-assuring measure of suggestive spirituality. 

The impress of ancient mechanistic presentation of 
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spirituality has carved, such strong grooves [samskara) 
in the subconscious of the modern man that he 
fails to tally the spirit underlying the phenomenon 
of spirituality. Consequently, many move from 
saints to sages, from swamis to yogis and ii'om 
maths to asramas searching for spirituality. In 
popular parlance, they are on a spiritual shopping 
spree—of course, involving a lot of window-shopping 
—till their lust is exhausted of all known sources 
of spirituality. What they ultimately gain _ is 
known best to themselves but they do receive 
grandiose promises from individuals and institutions 
specialized in catering to _ sudi indeterminates 
through transcendental meditation, awakening of 
kmdalim, giving experience of samadhi and lastly 
by showering of blessings. 

Since simulated spirituality does not grow from 
within through inner development of self but 
springs from extraneous attributes, the vaccuum 
of personal experience widens and, in most cases, 

ends in failure or frustration. 

In fact, those who want to bypass the integral 
study of Yoga but seek an easy access to what 
maximum is achievable through it, might be 
treated as insincere and no yoga teacher of any 
consequence should encourage them. The 
methodology and sequence^ adopted by classic 
Yoga is foolproof and scientific and any variation 
to accommodate a faddist amounts to sheer 
mockery of Yoga. Pure and healthy body is a 
must in Yoga, so also is ethical life. Without 
mental sanity and discipline, there can be no 
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meditation and no trance. Without the pure 
subconscious devoid of all affections of impurity, 
there can be no experience of consciousness 
absolute. Integral Yoga has provided all steps 
to achieve these and the right approach to Yoga 
is to treat all schools of Yoga as merely auxiliaiy 
and not as independent. 
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Many seem to be under the impression that 
the study of Yoga should begin with some 
formalities or that it is necessary to receive 
initiation from the yoga teacher before making 
any beginning. Nowhere it is stated that there 
are prescribed ceremonials for initiation in Yoga. 
In fact, the earnest student has merely to approach 
the yoga teacher for being accepted as his student. 

It is then upto the teacher how best and in what 
way, to accept him for, once accepted, the student 
becomes the teacher’s liability for the student’s 
physical, mental, moral and spiritual welfare. 
That the teacher would like to test the student, 
before acceptance, for his Y.Q^. is clear. It is 
therefore not uncommon that, in some strange 
way, the yoga teacher evaluates his student-to-be 
as either good (twra), fair [madhdhyama] or bad 
(mrdu) type so as to determine how to proceed 
with him. There is also no bar to anyone from 
being a student of Yoga; but his progress will 
be in consonance with his urge {mumuksutajt m 
qualifications [udliklra], and his potential com- 
plcx {samskdravasmd). 

That a few outstanding yoga exponents were 

selected by their teachers in mysterious circumstances, 

through a procedure which resembles initiation, 
does not support any prescribed rule for initiation, 
as these happen to be exceptions rather ta _the 
rule. For the average yoga student therefore it is 
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quite unnecessary to wait for some such incident 
to undertake the study of Yoga. The placing of 
right palm on the head of the would-be-yoga-student 
does not convey any ritualism for initiation; it is 
merely an act of blessing the student for his success 
in Yoga. Strictly speaking, initiation is no sine 
TO in the study of Yoga. 

Wedded to simplicity, ceremonialism is entirely 
foreign to Yoga. In fact, initiation through 
ceremonials is neither necessary for nor authorised 
by yoga technology. What 'however appears 
as ■ ceremonialism through the overgrowth of 
secret ritualism associated with Yoga and quite 
prevalent among the ill-informed is absolutely 
unmeaning and unwarranted. It only implies 
how little those who insist on ritualism know 
about Yoga and its universal application. Of 
course, personal secrecy—as in every other supreme 
effort—precludes distractions and enhances per¬ 
severance and self-confidence, but this could hardly 
be called ritualism for initiation. While admitting 
the student, a few words of advice or a paternal 
gesture of the teacher should not be mixed up with ^ 

display of initiation. Rationally, both those who j 

prefo ceremonials in Yoga and those who employ i 

them—to humour the unwary—needlessly perpe- j 

tuate a pious fraud upon an unsuspecting | 

subconscious. ; \ ’ ■ | 

The vow of secrecy'administered sometimes ti 

is more in personal interest than otherwise first i 

because it helps to keep the curious away 'and ^ 

secondly because it holds the mind of the student I 
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I to his own purpose. Privacy during the practice 
I of Yoga has nothing to do with initiation or 

ritualism. No noble pursuit should ever wait 
1 for any ceremonial; and the study of Yoga 

I might be decided upon and earnestly undertaken 

i whenever the urge is felt and the opportunity is 

.; available. To the yogin, ceremonialism~if 

^ anything—exists solely for the lay mind more as 

an opportunity for prop and display suited to 
the ignorant in order to coerce them in their 
committal rather than an occasion for permeating 
constancy of purpose in the depth of their inbeing. 
As an artifice for creating and aiding essential 
psychological conditioning, simple formalities 
: ! might be excused—in the form of exchange of 
offerings between the teacher and the disciple— 
but wooden compulsion of any set of ritualism 
is not only useless but even objectionable. 

Intrinsically, what is really implied by initiation, 
as it relates to Yoga, is that the yoga teacher 
rightly holds the privilege to test the relative 
hona fides of his student before imparting any 
knowledge. The- student on his part must be 
ready to furnish the proof of his earnestness and 
aptitude. 
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Just as rituals and dogmas have succeeded in 
snuffing out the spirit of true religion so have 
these destroyed the spirit of classic Yoga. In 
case of the former, all those who pray before a 
stone ought to have looked with equanimity t 
towards those who pray before a cross and vice 
wrsl Were they to ridicule or oppose it, they 
are only condemning themselves by objecting to 
the presence of God Himself whom they regard 
as omnipresent. It is nothing short of blasphemy ^ 
to praise God in a temple and deny Him in a ' i 
mosque or a church, a pagoda, a synagogue or 
anywhere else. But such curious and self-com 
tradictory things arc being repeated each day 
by not a small mtyority of the orthodox, 

Not only that a majority of religious or .| 
spiritual persons contradict others of a dillcrent | 
tradition of religion but they themselves remain | 
so divided as to invite sacrilege. For example, ; i 

to believe or to propagate such belief that the I 

presence of God in a particular place is more 
divine tlian at some other place is perver.se, 
idiotic and even irreligious, Yet millions of 
people respect Him less or deny Him altogether 
at other places than those wilfully chosen by them. 
Comparisons are odious but this comparison of 
one’s God being superior to any other or that He 
exists exclusively at a given place than at any 
other transcends the limit of infidelity. Still * 
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something like this is being perpetrated each day 
under compulsion by rituals and dogmas through 
the mouths of those who style themselves as religious 
or spiritual. Religious and spiritual orthodoxy, 
with the aid of ritualism and dogmatism, has thus 
tarnished the very image of religion and spirituality. 

Of course, rituals differ with each tradition of 
religion but to connect them with or emphasize 
them as the only means of spirituality or religious 
token while disclaiming other traditions destroys 
the very spirit of religion. When true spirituality 
is claimed, the same should be free from con¬ 
formism. Unless this happens in the life of man, 
realization of the Absolute will remain at the 
level of autosuggestion and not of spirituality. 

Yoga has suffered the same fate as religion to 
the point of perversity since the spirit behind 
it has become distorted. It is because the 
intermixed connotation of what is religious and 
what is spiritual allowed so small a margin for 
analysis that the former passed for the latter. 
This is more apparent at their ritualistic and 
dogmatic levels. Yoga as a science of religion 
and technology of spirituality therefore could not 
escape the affections of both. So the rituals and 
dogmas which surrounded them also made inroads 
in the classic Yoga. 

At various stages in the history of Yoga, what 
is Kof-Yoga has been alluded to as Yoga in spite 
of the fact that nowhere in the classic Yoga has 
such things been recommended. For example. 
Yoga does not call upon any man to stand on 
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one leg for even an hour but still those who stand 
on one leg for years are referred to as yogins. 
There is nothing in Yoga to suggest that man is to 
mortify his flesh ; still many who indulge in such 
acts are called yogins. According to Patanjali, 
tapas —erroneously translated as self-mortification 
—is purely an attitude of mind (fortitude) not 
involving any act of suffering. So also is the 
word unaptly referred to as renunciation 

—which does not involve leaving of one’s family, 
responsibilities and duties; the yoga advice is 
that one should cultivate dispassion. Those who 
renounce the world physically are victims of ritual 
to' which Yoga does not susbscribe. 

The donning of particular clothes and smearing of 
ashes is no part of Yoga as also the burying under¬ 
ground, walking- on water, sleeping on nails, flying 
in the air—and what else—has nothing whatsoever 
to do with the spirit of Yoga. These dogmatic 
archaic grooves of memory have adversely affected 
the true spirit of Yoga and, even now, these rituals 
and dogmas negate-the very study, research and 
progress of Yoga. 


THE GROUNDWORK 

For the students of Yoga, let this be emphasized 
that a mere superficial or mechanical knowledge 
of this subject is as useless as the ahsence of any 
knowledge of it. A large majority of people 
suffer from both these handicaps, although some 
vehemently claim that they know all about Yoga. 
Such an attitude however' deprives them from 
any access to the real Yoga. 

It has often been overlooked that all evolutionary 
attempts at self-culture have necessarily to pass 
through a series of initial stages on the integration 
of which depends the ultimate success. The 
overzealous who try to skip thz&Q' initial stages 
in their hasty solicitude for final realization not 
unfrequently invite failure and disappointment 
for one simple reason more than another, that is, 
the lack of essential preliminaries and initial 
training. 

The popular method of imparting piecemeal, 
lopsided and offhand instructions in Yoga largely 
indulged in by the so-called yoga teachers both 
in India and abroad, who for their lack^ of 
knowledge in systematic teaching seek expressions 
through vague processes) always leaves the students 
deluded and ill-satisfied. Often it is the students 
who decide what' type of yoga lessons (they want 
and the' accomihodative teacher submits to such 
demands in self-interest. It is neither in the 
\ interest of the student nor the teacher to approve 
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these desultory studies or the teachings of a few 
odds and ends of Yoga or to endorse the dumping 
of abstract ideas and misconceived practices at 
random just to exhibit some idle knowledge or to 
dazzle a few admirers with new stunts of yoga 
ti'aining. It has become evident that such un¬ 
guided attempts have neither helped the students 
nor contributed to the healthy dissemination of 
Yoga. 

What needs to be followed as a groundwork— 
even at tire risk of being dubbed orthodox and 
slow—-is to lead the yoga students over the well- 
trodden path of systematic and traditional course 
of training formulated in the past, right from the 
very beginning without a mis-step. 

The eightfold integrated course of yoga study 
insists that the would-be-yogin is first made aware 
of his behaviour towards himself and, then second, 
his behaviour towards society based on universal 
norms. If he is unable to adjust to these re¬ 
quirements, his progress in Yoga shall be minus 
that, and further practice shall to that extent be 
less successful. For example, if one were to 
indulge in evil thoughts and immoral tendencies, 
the lack of mental poise due to disturbed mind 
will detract from the full benefit of yoga study. 
Through study of physical practices, while he 
might derive better health and be relieved of 
ailments, the kind of yoga health as described by 
the authorities shall not be within his reach. 
It is because the first steps have not been properly 
followed. If he similarly tries for meditation and 
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i awakening of the kundalini without the aid of the 

J previous steps, he shall live under an illusion for 

I such a thing does not happen in Yoga unless all 

j the constituents required for the success are present. 

I Autohypnosis and faith have played an intriguing 

! role in the making-up of the yoga students, but 

! the right course is to inspire faith through reason 

and carry the conviction deep into the substratum 
of consciousness where it could abide as conviction 
through realization. 

In the study of Yoga, the groundwork must 
be thoroughgoing and each step given its due 
place and followed to the best of one’s ability to 
permit of further progress in the steps still to 
follow. To study yoga technology, the operative 
methodology must be accepted and only then the 
results could be what they should be. 


4 
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When one takes to Yoga, he does so with some 
expectancy—probably, benefit in physical and 
mental health, in spiritual experience or vaguely 
in the achievement of the highest by man. He 
therefore looks forward to a better living each day 
as he plods on his path of Yoga. He hardly knows 
what contributes to the success in Yoga— 
whatever his concept of such a thing be. 

The student of Yoga should therefore know 
that the two pillars on which the success in Yoga— 
and, for that matter, in any achievement of litc—• 
rests are : (i) perseverance in practice-ca/«- 

habituation suited to the purpose idhydsa) md 
(ii) dispassion {dairSgya). Success in Yoga is in 
direct ratio to the application of these two primal 
factors which shape the would-bc-yogin. 

According to Yoga, it does not matter what 
achievement one sets one’s heart upon—be it 
Yoga or anything—it simply cannot be realized, 
without the constant practice of means leading to 
it. And, as in everything, it is the end that 
determines the nature of the means. The higher 
the objective, the greater is the need for unbroken 
effort and also for the maximum detachment from 
all distractions. This is common sense, and Yoga 
merely repeats it if one is not aware of it. 

After the course of yoga study has been decided 
upon according to the individual qualifications, 
the student of Yoga under the guidance of his 
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teacher has only to pursue his path resolutely— 
free from all uncertainties, distractions and 
attachments. If he is able to assure this, success 
is certain. To be doubly sure, however, yoga 
technology, advocates a threefold coordination 
among the physical, mental and psychic planes. 
The more ideal the coordination, the easier and 
quicker becomes the progress for the reason that 
harmony born of such a coordination enables and 
assures the application of total energy-content 
with greater precision than, otherwise. 

■ This integrated process means that, on the 
physical plane, the yoga practices suited- to one’s 
need should be followed daily without interruption, 
ie., the continuity, as far as possible, must remain 
constant in regard to attitude, actual practice and 
the decided goal. Yoga maintains—and, very 
rightly so—that the progress towards perfect 
positive and sedate health which is to endow 
moral and mental purity and, thus, the blessedness 
of peace and finality can only be gradual and must 
be continually upheld by cultivating the habit 
of perseverance. This for the very simple reason 
that with laziness and lassitude, the practice of 
Yoga is overpowered by the lapse of time. When 
any routine is once broken, it calls for some effort 
to renew it and much of what has been gained is 
often lost because the achievement is not upheld. 
Moreover, interruption precludes firmness whereas, 
without dedication or singleness of purpose, vaci¬ 
llation destroys the very chances of success. Mere 
casual or periodical practice of Yoga, therefore, 
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could not be expected to produce tlie results 
ascribed to its various practices. So, Yoga cautions 
against the futility of sporadic or spasmodic etforts 
and even points out that the vacant moods which 
reflect sluggishness are in no sense the true pre¬ 
paration for the seli-mastery and success which 
the yogin seeks. 

On the mental plane, the too many outgoing 
habits of the mind through wandering, quickness 
and multiplicity of modifications {vrtti) interrupt 
the rhythmic steadiness of one’s effort towards 
the experience of Yoga and, thus, neutralize any 
gain one may have so flir achieved. Yoga 
emphasizes that, so long as the mental modifications 
remain unrestrained, it is not possilile to hold 
the mind firmly to its purpose for a long duration, 
undisturbed and uninhibited. If staliility within 
oneself is to be firmly estalflished, it could be done 
only through perseverance in practicc-Gi/w-hal)itua- 
tion to the specific purpose. It also means that 
even in the case of any physical effort which has 
to be maintained—as it were—to be successful, 
it is equally essential that the mind be concen¬ 
trated exclusively and with constancy of pur¬ 
pose. Otherwise no achievement of any conse¬ 
quence—let alone Yoga—is possible. 

What is more. Yoga asserts that the presence 
of samskaravasmd complexes-the teeming propen¬ 
sities and potentials whether hereditary, environ¬ 
mental, acquired or due to that something 
abnormal in inheritance constituting the subcon¬ 
scious—with their inherent nature of distraction 
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continually disturb the steady and rhythmic flow 
’ of the mind at unsuspected times, some fortuitous 
success in concentration notwithstanding. For the 
1 practice of Yoga to be scientifically successful, as 

i a laboratory experiment, therefore, it is imperative 

; that, besides the physical and mental efforts towards 

a given purpose, there must also coexist such 
^ ' favourable atmosphere in the psychic plane as 

I would uphold the efforts on the lower planes 

f' ' (i) to be firmly rooted, (ii) to be well attended 

I for a long time, (iii) to be undisturbed, and 

I (iv) to be pursued with due intensity and singleness 

I. of purpose. This discipline or education of the 

y subconscious has also to be constant to eliminate 

I any chances of sudden uprooting by emotional or 

deep-seated impulses arising from samskaravasana- 
complex. 

For the very reason. Yoga argues: how can this 
■ be possible so long as the body and the mind 
suffer from diseases—aberrations and abnormalities 
and, what is more potent, there are present in 
the deep recesses of the subconscious those very 
^ \ impurities of desire, attachment and autoinherited 
memories, as would not permit of the uninterrupted 
, and successful consummation of any endeavour, 

i much less of Yoga? Consequently in Yoga the 

r, first practical essential is the obtainment of 

i ' perfect, positive and sedate health of both the 
I body and the mind. Accordingly, Yoga provides 

I for the means leading to physical and mental 

;[ ■' : health and purity. The courses in yoga technology, 

j.' ‘ wholly scientific, are full of such details and 
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technics as would endow immaculate health and 
purity at the first two levels of consciousness. 

But, the health and purity essential for success 
could operate best only when detached from 
ulterior motivations and influences. Yoga holds 
that the rhythmic flow of the mind—assured 
through requisite health—in a state of equipoise, 
is impossible as long as the seeds of desire and 
and similar complexes pervade the subconscious. 
Therefore, with a view to assure this absence of 
desire-instinct complex so that the endeavour 
undertaken for the achievement of any objective 
—essentially Yoga—may remain unaffected, it is 
absolutely necessary that the mind should remain 
free from the least attachment to moorings or enjoy¬ 
ments of whatsoever nature. The personality [dm] 
has to be free from identification with the SR-bond. 
By the cultivation of such mental indifference or 
positive attitude of dispassion [vairagya] through 
the sphere of senses inwards, the probability of en¬ 
vironmental or egoistical impulsion in the higher 
planes is inhibited, nullified or even annihilated. 
Only with this uplifting consciousness of suprema¬ 
cy—the fruit of mental indifference and freedom 
from attachment within—should one begin the 
practice of Yoga ; and, success is as certain as day 
follows night. 

That this calculated scientific analysis of the 
foundation of success applies uniformally to all 
categories and grades of achievements, as it does 
to Yoga, is amply borne out by even the partial 
experiences of those who have lesser attainments 
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I to their credit in the field of art, literature, science, 
philosophy, culture, religion and similar noble 
I pursuits in life. What Yoga emphasizes is that the 
) nature of success, both qualitative and quantitative, 
always depends, in strict proportion to and upon 
1 the effort and precision employed simultaneously 

Jr both in respect of practice {abhyasa) and dispa- 

I ssion {vairdgya). This is the basic foundation of 

I success in Yoga. Failure, according to Yoga, 

I is just the lack of one of these essentials of success. 

Consequently, in Yoga, the higher the end, the 
' more precise and greater are the means. With 

each step forward in the path of Yoga, the tempo 
' rises unto immaculate self-consciousness—the final 
■ f consummation or success in Yoga. 
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SELF-STYLED YOGIS 

It has been said that, “there are men and men 
and the only thing we know about them is that 
they are men”. Humanity is a conglomeration 
of such men popularly accepted as good, Irad ^ 
and indifferent. This axiom applies equally to 
the category of yogis—at least to those who pass 
as such. All those whose exterior decor presents 
any of the varied fantasy of a yogin therefore are 
accepted by the laity as Yogis. For public pur¬ 
poses, no inquisition applies to them. ^ In fact, 
not many even care to know their interior-then 
past lile or their private or personal behaviour. 

In the absence of critical exploration, it is usually 
left to any individual to select a yogin^ after his 
own image-it may or may not necessarily be the 
best, it may even be the worst. 

For all practical purposes, ever so many who 
claim to be yogis pass for what they are not, and 
while at one time India was spoken of as the land 
of the yogis, it is now the proud privilege of many f 
countries'which claim to have many yogis who 
are exportable for teaching Yoga even ^to the 
Indians themselves. These self-styled yogis b()th 
Indian and non-Indian adorn themselves with 
upgrading titles like the swami, yogi, yogacarya, 
yogesvara, mahatma, sant, maharsi and paia- 
mahariisa etc. There is nothing that could 
be done to stop them from such high-sounding | 
and dignified Komwta. The common man 
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everywhere and at all times has been gullible and 
nothing has yet cured him of this susceptibility. 
The press publicity and advertisements about the 
yogis in various countries should therefore surprise 
nobody. 

So there are those who claim miracles by pro¬ 
ducing anything and are yogis as, it were, 

There are those who can bury underground and 
drink poison and claim an equal right to be yogis. 
Those who maintain silence and give darsana 
once in a while also claim to be yogk Those 
who engage themselves in prayer, singing and 
dancing day after day also pass under the name 
of the yogis. Their claims cover many things 
from'awakening of the kunddim by a mere touch 
to the experience of a transcendental mditation 
(samadhi) which can be his in half a minute by 
initiation in “Ramanama” whispered into his 
ear. These yogis have earned a fortune this way 
for it has been known that the charges range from 
smarpanam (complete surrender of all worldly 
possessions) to a week or a month’s pay to the 
accepted yogi. 

An Indian went to U.S.A. as an engineering 
student but soon found that there was clamour 
for his teaching Yoga to his co-students - even 
though he knew nothing about the subject, ne 
privately picked up what books he can and was 
catapult as a yogi. He has started organizing 
an international school of Yoga. An Indian 
university graduate found it useful to promote 
Yoga for achieving sex appeal and the press has 
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been very kind to give him full publicity. The 
other backed by a V.I.P. was round the wodd 
teaching the astronauts how to breathe, and tiu- 
press indulged in giving him frontpage box space 
with bold types. One who talked of lightweight¬ 
ness through the practice of^ Yoga as he knows, 
was snubbed in a semi-editorial of a leading 
daily as having lightweightness in his head. Sudi 
freaks are many in and outside of India, not only 
comprising the Indians, but even the foreigners 
competing for higher claims, till both have now 
become coequals. 

These are sad things in the history oi; Yoga tor 
it is this claptrap that is hurting the cause of Yoga 
and the interest of humanity. Some have; taken 
to the exposure of such racketeers by bold criticism, 
but the right remedy lies with the individuals 
who should with some patience investigate the 
credentials of such yogis before accepting themr 
by force of environmental hypnosis. 
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JOURNAL OF THE YOGA INSTITUTE 

First published in 1933 as Yoga, the journal was 
edited by Shri Yogendra. After 1950, it remained 
suspended due to economic reasons. It is now revived 
'as a monthly and contains as usual topical articles on 
yoga traditions, ideology and technology—both acade¬ 
mic and scientific—as reorientated by the Institute. 

Its special features are : Yoga MSS and transla¬ 
tions, Research articles, Yoga as way of Life, Yoga 
education and methodology, Modern medicine vs. 

■ Yoga as therapy etc. 

The Back Vols. I, II, III, IV, V and VI are 
out-of-s’tock. Vols. VII, VIII, IX, X, XI, XII, 
XIII, XIV, and XV are still available. 

“Altogether this journal is disinterestedly devoted to the spread 
knowledge about Yoga in all its scientific aspects and its, 

utility in the present context.” j-.-r-, 

■ —Journal of the Astatic Society 

“...Demand for a .scientific presentation^ of the subject of 
Yoga has been growing. We welcome this journal as one fitted 
to give correct account of the science of Yoga.” 

!‘The magazine leaves nothing to be desired, 

—Illustrated Weekly of India 

Annual subscription Rs. 7,00; IS sh.; $2.00 

Back volumes, Rs. 8.00; IS sh.; $ 2.00 
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Text-books of The Training Institute of Yoga 


Yoga Physical Education, Vol. I : A graded course of yoga 
asanas harmonized to pranayama. The only book that offers a 
comparative study of yoga and non-yoga systems of physical 
education based on researches of over 50 years. Ulus. l‘M Edn. 
Rs. 5.00; 10s.; $1.50. 



Yoga Physical Education, Vol. II : This is the first and only 
text especially written for women by a woman, Smt. Sifa Devi, 
to guide the gentle sex in their study of Yoga. The cour,sc has 
been evolved after 40 ykrs of clinical and laboratory investigations 
to suit the special requirements of women. Ulus. Oth Edit. 
Rs. 5.00; 10s.; V.50. 

Yoga Personal Hygiene, Vol. I s This classic on the technique 
of Yoga is based on the ancient yoga texts corroborated by scientific 
researches at The Yoga Institute. It interprets anew the secret 
yoga kriyas for vital organs in the light of modern hygiene and 
preventive medicine. Ulus. Ulh Reprint. Rs. 5,00; 10s,; ^1,50. 

Yoga Personal Hygiene, Vol. II : It elaborates the practical 
details of psychosomatic approach of Hathayoga and detils with the 
control of prana, the sublimation of sex, the .autonomous nervous 
control and the fundamentals of general hygiene and dietetics. 
Ulus, 13th Reprint, Rs, 5.00; 10s,; $ 1.50, 



Yoga Essays ; The clarification of the basic yoga idcoIogy 4 >,. 
oriented to sociological purposes is available in this text covering 
a variety of topical cQntrover.sics about applied Yoga. First Edn, 
Rs. 1,50; mil.; U.00. 


Yoga in Modern Life: This symposium covens a very wide 
field of what has come to be known as Yoga. Among tlic 
contributors are international scholars and scientists. Besides au¬ 
thentic bibliography of over 400, works'" on Yoga, it supplies a list 
of modern centres of Yoga in India and abroad. First Edn. 
Rt.20.00; 30sh.; iS.OO. 


BETTER LIVING 


The Yoga Institute has recently produced film slides titled 
BETTER LIVING THROUGH YOGA. Together with a specially prepared 
commentary, the serial takes about thirty minutes when projected. 
This audio-visual aid will be of much help to those interested in 
popularising Yoga. The slides, together with a book of explanation, 
and commentary are available to interested persons. 



What we really want is the return to those qualities which make each 
one of us a loving, calm, warm human being—a respected and likable 
human being. And this can be obtained only through Toga. The key, 
the only key, to such well being, to better living, is Toga. It is the only 
education for personality integration. 




YOGA ESSAYS 

by SHRI YOOENDRA 

These essays are an authoritative clarification of many topical 
controversies about Yoga, The classic spirit of Yoga has been re¬ 
orientated in the light of sociological perspectives of the modern 
thinking and pragmatism. It contains editorials, essays and sum¬ 
maries of lectures by Shri Yogendraji, These ideological volumes 
supplement the technological textbooks of The Yoga Institute re¬ 
commended for use at the special Training Institute of Yoga. For 
those who want either to understand or evaluate Yoga, these 
essays are a must. 


Lib. edn. cr. l6vo. Pp. 192. Rs. 7.S0; I5sh.; $1.50. 










PUBLICATIONS CULTURE HOSPITAL 


@ activities OF THE YOGA INSTITUTE 
OF SANTA CRUZ, INDIA 


® As a recognised Research InstitiitCj scholars arc . 
M accepted for academic, scientific, and educational researches , 

O on Yoga. Scholars are placed under competent guide.s i 

S with library and laboratory facilities after their Certificate | 

Course for a period of one year. On the acceptance of ! 

^ their thesis, they are declared eligible for the mcniliership . ^ 

g of the Academy. ...... 

® As a recognized special Training Institute of Yoga, J 
the Academy provides for (i) P.C.Y. course of 21 days,* | 

^ [a) G. Y. Ed. special six-month training course {Hi) | 

^ Teacher—Member of the Academy. The last course 

Q is open to men and women who have passed their 

*< intermediate examination or are in a position to conduct 

U yoga centres in their areas. The course _ provides for 

theoretical and practical instniction in various aspects of | 

yoga educatio n. Hostel facilities avail abje.___ i 

® The Institute maintains a highly specialized clinic and j 
hospital for treatment of refractory cases under qualified 
medical practitioners. Apply for indoor and outdoor_ fees. 
General yoga class for minor ailments. Free bed,s will be 
available when the Government or others provide for the 
same. ______ _ 

@ The Yoga Education Group conducts yoga classes 
both for men and women at the headquarters and at other 
centres. Trained teachers of Yoga are also provided by 
the Yoga Extension Service for conducting yoga classes. 

The Institute conducts Yoga Education Weeks, Exhibi¬ 
tions, Lectures, Symposiums, Documentary Film sho"S, 
Visual Education with Lantern slides, etc. Special arrange¬ 
ments are made for visitors and tourists by prior intimation 
one day in advance to acquaint them with the various aspects 
of Yoga Education. ____ 

• The Institute publishes books on Yoga in Library and 
Pocket editions. Of the two dozen titles so far published only 
six are at present available, viz. Toga Asanas Simplified, 

Toga Hygiene Simplified, Hatha Toga Simplified, Toga Simplified 
for Women, Toga Essays, and Toga in Modern Life, The annual 
sub-scription to the Journal of The Toga Institute is Rs. 7; 

16s.; I 2 .OO payable in advance. 


Santa Cruz, Bombay 55 AS 
Telephone: 532185 








